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IOWA FARM MORTGAGES 


IOWA is conceded to be the premier 
agricultural .state of the Union. 


(Sar a cr ce cA VVC 





IOWA first farm mortgages are among 
the safest investments in the world. 
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The mortgages sold by this institution 
conform in every respect to the laws 
regulating the investments of the funds 
of insurance companies in every state 
in the Union. 


REFERENCE: 


Any insurance company, bank, or trust company, Des Moines. 


Correspondence Invited! 
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R. B. PARROTT, President C. H. MARTIN, Treasurer 
Suite 1001-1002-1003 Register & Tribune Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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FIRST RURAL OLD LINE 
COMPANY 


Low Participating rates; double indemnity insurance; shortest, 
cleanest policies in the world; complete protection disability clause. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FRANCIS F. McGINNIS, 
President, General Counsel and Founder 


We are writing at the rate of over three millions a year 

and have a particularly attractive proposition for men 

with clean records who can deliver the goods—as General, 
State or District Agents. 


WILLARD E. KING, Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 
FRANKLIN A. BENSON, Secretary and Superintendent of Agents 


Home Office: BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 





Liberal renewal contracts for good producers 
of business. For full particulars write: 


Southland Life Insurance Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 
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To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 


We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money- 
making NOW and creating a competency for the FUTURE. 


For Contracts and Territory, address 


H. M. HARGROVE, President : : - BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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MORE POWER TO YOU 





The more push there is behind 
you the more power you have. We 
furnish the push. This push is the 
help we give our men. No other life 
insurance company does as much to 
insure the success of its Field Force. 
Ask any Bankers Life Man or write. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
DES MOINES 











BUSINESS INSURANCE 


A Concise Description of the Adaptation of Life 
Insurance to the Protection of Corporations, Business 
Firms and Individuals. 


By Forses Linpsay 


This is a book designed to aid the agent in acquir- 
ing the ability to formulate plans to meet the need: 
of business firms and corporations for protection. 


Business Insurance Principles Illustrated by Typ- 
ical Examples drawn from Actual Experience. 


Price, in flexible binding, $1.5¢ per copy. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CuHicaco OFFICE 135 WiILLiam STREE? 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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List of Scientific Publications 


OF 


ie 
Prudential Insurance 
Gompany of America 


AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


PUBLIGATIONS 


The Mortality from Diseases of the Lungs in American Industry: 1916. 

A Plea and a Plan for the Eradication of Malaria; 1917. 

Facts and Fallacies of Compulsory Health Insurance; 1917. 

Some Theoretical and Practical Aspects of Industrial Medicine; 1917. 

Army Anthropometry and Medical Rejection Statistics; 1918. 

The Malaria Problem in Peace and War; 1918. 

Menace of Dusts, Gases and Fumes in Modern Industry; 1918. 

Failure of German Compulsory Health Insurance—a War Revelation; 1918. 
A Plan for a More Effective Federal and State Health Administration; 1919. 
Pauper Burials and Interment of the Dead in Large Cities; 1919. 

More Facts and Fallacies of Compulsory Health Insurance; 1919. 


GHARTS 


Influenza Accidents Cancer Tuberculosis Malaria 
Whooping Cough Measles Diphtheria 
Infant Mortality Pauper Burials 


A A 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE GOMPANY OF AMERIGA 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Incorporated under the laws of the St-te of New Jersey 
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Horace R. Wemple 
President 


Henry M. Schnarr 
Secretary=Treasurer 


FIRE 
‘RE=INSURANCE 


NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 
WEMPLE & COMPANY, Inc. 


15 William Street 


New York New York 








Thursday 














Stability with Fraternity 


THE FRATERNAL AID UNION 


A Fraternal Beneficlary Association that Issues 
MODERN LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACTS 
ON THE LEGAL RESERVE BASIS 


Assets of Two Million Dollars Operating in Thirty-eight States 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


If interested, address 
V. A. YOUNG, Supreme President, LAWRENCE, KANSAS 








Che Independent Order of Puritans 


Home Office—Suite 810 Westinghouse Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
—ISSUES— 
Bs grec guaranteeing a fixed monthly income tc 
Annuities Certificates your family in event of death or to your 
- self in case of disability or old age. 
Life Certificates 10 year term, Whole Life and Endowment Plan 
. . = ° : teel tec. 
Combination Sick, Accident Annuity fon against lose oi 
° ge time from sickness 
and Funeral Benefit Certificates or Accident and 
Funeral Benefit Paid 
on death from any cause. 
PAID TO MEMBERS, JULY 1, 1917, $852.234.97 
ANNUAL RESOURCES $500,000.00 














An up-to-date progressive association possessing the strong features of 
adequate rates (American Experience Table of Mortality, 4 per cent) and 
Economical Management. 

INSURANCE IN FORCE $15,000,000.00 MONTHLY INCOME ANNUITIEBS 


Live Men Can Double Their Income 


selling our 


MONTHLY PENSION BONDS 


(copyrighte®) 





Under our Service Pension Contract 


The LaFayette Life Insurance Co. 
LaFayette, Indiana 


Ww. w. LANE, Secretary. A. E. WERKHOFF, President. 





Men capable.of closing business and training 
new agents or devoting entire time to writing 
new business can secure positions with the 
undersigned company on salary, expense and 
commission. In writing give full details, past 
history and reference. Address, 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 








A report of an Examination of the 


FORT WORTH LIFE 


of Fort Worth, Texas 


made in Feb. 1918, by the Insurance Commissioner of 
Texas, concludes: 

“‘We are impressed that the management of this Company is entitled to 
commendation in that it is apparent that at the present time, as well as in 
the past, their aim and intention is to conduct a clean, legitimate, and 
profitable business, both as regards Stockholder and the Insuring Public 
and that the steady advancement herein exhibited is due in a very great 
measure to the aforesaid conditions.” 


Admitted Assets Exceed One Million Dollars. 
Agents wanted for good territory in Texas. 








ESTERN ASSURANCE 
OF TORONTO 


FIRE, EXPLOSION—RIOTS CIVIL COMMOTIONS AND 
STRIKES—MARINE AND TORNADO INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


W. B. MEIKLE, President & General Manager , 


UNITED STATES STATEMENT, JANUARY I, 1919 


PGR ENS |S 12 hs care wis tele reteiniwtoielore eels owes oe ete tients ess $4,693,580.53 
SURPLUS IN UNITED STATES............-.-06- $1,733,616.33 
TOTAL LOSSES PAID IN UNITED STATES FROM 


1n74 TO 1918 INCLUSIVE... . oc nce tee: $45,098,883 .86 














EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in 
the states of Illinois and Missouri with direct 
Home Office contracts. Liberal policies. 


CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF COLORADO 


Thos. F. Daly, President DENVER, COLORADO 











Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Monthly Payment 


























A. J. SABATH, President 





CHICAGO BONDING AND INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office—CHICAGO, ILL. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, OVER $1,000,000.00 


WRITES 
Plate Glass General Liability 
Burglary Elevator 


Automobile Liability—Property Teams 
Damage and Collision 
Licensed by the United States Government, the District of Columbia, and the following States: 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, Ohio, New Jersey, Indiana 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Wisconsin, Maryland, Nebraska, West Virginia. 
A Company conducting its business with an annual premium income of over ONE MILLION DOLLARS, with a policy 
outlined by its own Officers and Directors in co-operation with its own agents. 


O. F. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. & General Manager 
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NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Special Agt 
56 Richton Ave., Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
Ww. P. ; BAY, Spe Special al Agent FRANK G. — 

720 Resins Monet Milwaukee, Wis. 


ERIK LINDSKOG, Special ¢ 
7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Mie 





Cc. C. GRaNDald, Special t 

Cambridge Springs, Penn. — 
RICHARD W. WETZEL 

1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 


The Company that 
LEADS THEM ALL IN KANSAS 





Produced more new business last month than during 
any previous August in its entire history. 


THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WICHITA KANSAS 


























ACTUARIAL STUDIES 


Stud - *SOURCES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRIN- 

CIPAL | MORTALITY TABLES.” Price $1.25 plus cost of delivery, 

om, No. IV. ‘*GRADUATION OF MORTALITY AND OTHER 
ABLES.”’ Price $1.25 plus cost of delivery. 


“an volumes of about eighty pages each, bound in maroon cloth, are 
issued by the Actuasia! Society of America. 


Chapter on “‘ Disability Benefits” (Study No. V.) is nearly complete and 
should be ready shortly. 


Good progress has also been made on the chapters “* Construction of 
Mortality Tables (No. II.) and ‘‘ Population Statistics’? (No. III.). It will 
probably take several months to complete these for publication. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Cuicaco OFFICE 135 WiLL1AM STREET 
InsuRANCE ExcHANGE NEW YORK 














Equitable Life Insurance Company | 
of the District of Columbia 





ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL 


Established in the District of Solumbia, West Virginia, Ohio and Delaware 
HENRY P. BLAIR 


JOSEPH SANDERS’ 
‘WILLIAM A. BENNETT 





President 

Vice President 

2nd Vice President (Agency Supervisor) 
Secretary . . . AELEN € CLARK 
Actuary . : ‘ GILBERT A. CLARK 


Main Office, 816 sath St., N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 








THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


LIABILITY BURGLARY 

ACCIDENT CREDIT 

HEALTH BOILER 

AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 

TEAMS ELEVATOR 

COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 
Established 1869 





LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO, Ltd. °ewavano" 


Head Office: CHICAGO, ILL. F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 





F. J. WALTERS, esitens Manager, 55 ine Stanek New York. 
STOKES, oe D, laa &S 
wiry Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


mh ay Manage: 
ELMER < LORD & Con “Resident Managers 145 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 








400 
GREAT AMERICAN AGENTS 


20,000 
OHIO POLICYHOLDERS 


25 
HOME OFFICE OFFICIALS 
AND EMPLOYEES 


All working together for mutual saving 
and protection, has made the Great 
American a company of the people, by 
the people, for the people. Correspond- 

ence from Ohio agents given prompt 
and friendly consideration. 


Full Coverage Automobile Insur- 
ance and Health and Accident 





MANSFIELD,OHIO. 











FARM LOANS 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
Highest grade loans obtainable 
ASK FOR LIST 
GARY NATIONAL ASSOCIATES COMPANY 
Cary Theatre Building GARY, 


Improved Indiana Farms 











WANTED 

Producers who desire the best monthly premium Health and Accident 
Policies on the market. Excellent contracts. First-class Company. N 
Experiments, chance for promotion. 
FEDERAL CASUALTY COMPANY = = = DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

POLICY WITH FUNERAL BENEFIT 
Sold by—DETROIT CASUALTY COMPANY = = DETROIT, MICH. 
(Same Management as Federal Casualty Company.) 














INDIANA | 











THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, and. HEALTH INSURANCE 
LOW GUARANTEED RATES. 














Surety and Fidelity Bonds 


Casualty Insurance 





American Bonding and Casualty Company 





Home Office: Sioux City, Iowa. 
Gus. A. Elbow, President 


Over $850,000.00 in approved securities on 
deposit with Iowa Insurance Department for 
protection of policyholders. 


Assets June 30th, 1919 - $1,707,890.53 


The unprecedented growth of this company is 

evidence of the quality of our Service. Agents 

are invited to avail themselves of this service 
where we are not represented. 
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212% AHEAD OF LAST YEAR 





Extracts from the Semi-Annual Statement of the 


CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES MUTUAL 


Home Office: DES MOINES, IOWA 





June 30, 1919 


Business in Force................ $72,586,943.50 
1919 
Business Written Six Months..... 16,332,149.00 
June 30, 1919 
Ad@enitted Aseets..... 2... 60.0655. 7,162,151.53 
June 30, 1919 
Surplus to Policyholders.......... 580,683.15 
June 30, 1919 
Amount paid to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries since Organization  3,681,397.33 


The business written during the first six months 
of 1919 is 212% of the business written during the 
same period of 1918, all departments showing the 
largest gains of any six months in the history of the 
Company. 


Our record of more than twenty-three years of 
service is our recommendation. 





PORTUGAL 


J. FORCADA 


Manager of the firm J. Forcada & Co. 


SPAIN 


INSURANCE & REINSURANCE BROKER 
Foundator-Manager of the ‘‘SSOCIEDADE FINANCIAL DE 
SEGUROS Lda. Underwriter of the Marine Branch 
of the Portugues Companies: 
A COLONIAL & OCEANO 
Agent of the Foreign Companies: UNITE; UNIVERS; 
ILLE DE FRANCE; NORDISK, ETC. 





Results obtained by ‘“SSOCIEDADE FINANCIAL DE 
SEGUROS Lda., on account of foreign Companies, 
from January 1917 to 31st December 1918 


Premiums. ........... $2)215,483:74 
Losses paid........... $ 599,909.42 
SUEPIUS....666s cs. «SL OLS,074-01 


Results obtained by the Companies ‘fA COLONIAL” & 
“OCEANO”’, from June 1917 to 31st December 1918 


A COLONIAL OCEANO 
Premiums... .. . .$2,453,862.66 $494,684.08 
Losses paid..... ..$1,673,549.68 $140,376.03 
Surplus..........$ 780,812.98 $354,308.05 


Agents and correspondents in all the principal towns of 


EUROPE, AFRICA & BRAZIL. 


LISBON, 12-183 PRACA DE MUNICIPIE. 











The Agents of the 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


After another Year of Splendid Success, 





Face the New Responsibilities resulting from the 
War, with Determination to give that Generous 
Service which is making Life Insurance 


A Universal Neccessity 




















The Republic 
Casualty Company 


Oliver Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Writes all lines of Casualty Insurance. 


Local and General Agents wanted in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. . 























Kristiania Shipping, Insurance and Trading Co. A/S 








Managing Director (Insurance Branch): H. C. O. Siecke (British Subject) 


KRISTIANIA. 


Insurance and Reinsurance Managers and Brokers. 


Facultative Reinsurance and Obligatory Treaties Negotiated. 


TELEGRAMS: “CLARO”, KRISTIANIA. 
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THE NATIONAL INSURANCE JOURNAL 


THE SPECTATOR for half a century has been recognized as THE National Insurance Journal of the United States. 


The Service it gives week by week is unequaled; and that is supplemented by the numerous Insurance Works ot The Spectator 


Company, the Largest Insurance Publishers in the World. 
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INTER—OCEAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


Assuring you that we appreciate your kindness 
in this connection, I remain, 


Sincerely yours, 


(To the Editor of the Special Service Bureau of THE SPECTATOR) 
I wish to acknowledge receipt of and thank you for your esteemed favor of the 
giving us the name of the prospective agent , 


We have today gotten in touch with this party, and trust that your generosity 
in referring this prospect to us will result in the formation of a permanent 


FGA 


interested in Casualty 
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pany to be insured in and to represent. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President. 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 


During the past 75 YEARS its growth has been steady, persistent and healthy. 


The best features of modern life insurance are embodied in its contracts. 


THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY 


progressive service to policyholders and beneficiaries and the highest degree of 
co-operation between Home Office and Field Forces have made it an ideal Com- 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies. 





D. W. CARTER, Secretary. 




















LLINOIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
JAMES W. STEVENS, President 


Greatest Illinois Company 








THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


OF THE MACCABEES 
The Original Woman’s Order on Adequate Rates 
Organized in 1892. 


Has Made a Notable Record in the Fraternal World 
Has a Business Standing of Merit 
Gives Safe Protection to Women and Children 
Its Plans are Attractive 
Cares for Its Needy Sick 


Its Reviews Are Social Centers. 


Miss Bina M. West, Miss Frances D. Partridge, 


Supreme Commander 
Headquarters: W. B. A. Building, Port Huron, Michigan. 







Supreme Record Keeper 








MISSOURI LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of St. Louis, Mo. 





Policies Issued on the Weekly Plan Only 


‘‘Our Record is Our Reputation” 





W. A. JOHNSON, Pres. J. A. WALKER, Secy. 
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FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
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TRUST ESTATES 
By W. J. SINCLAIR 


Well-to-do men frequently have their minds burdened with the necessity of making | 
some fitting provision for those who will survive them. A leaflet published by The | 
Spectator Company entitled ‘Trust Estates’ sets forth convincingly the methods | 


and advantages of creating a trust fund with a life insurance company to provide an 


annual income in the future. A real business producer. 


Prices: percopy, 15 cents; 50 copies, $4,00; 100 copies, $6,00; 500 copies, $20.00; 


1,000 copies, $35.00; 5,000 copies, $150.00; 10,000 copies, $250.00. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO OFFICE 
Insurance Exchange 


135 William Street 
New YorE 


| CHICAGO_OFFICE 
| Insurance Exchange 


“JIM IS DBAD” 


By THEopoRE J. VENN 
he Spectator 


Such is the title of a brief leaflet, one of this year’s publications of The h 
Company. It presents forcefully and convincingly the circumstances against whic 
a woman whose husband dies without insurance has to battle. Brings home !ts ayo 
and bringsin the apps. Prices: per copy, 10 cents; 50 copies, $2.00; 100 copies, $2.50; 
500 copies, $10.00; 1,000 copies, $15.00; 5,000 copies, $70.00. 

THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 William Street 
New YORE 
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The circulation of the publications of The 
Spectator Company, including THE SPECTATOR, 
amounted for the year ending January 1, 1919, 
to 1,240,375 copies, averaging 23,853 weekly. 
These standard publications, covering: life, 
fire, casualty and miscellaneous insurance, are 
recognized as authorities in their particular 
lines, and many have received the endorse- 
ments of the United States Government and 
State Insurance Departments. The statistical 
and historical records of the various insurance 
companies, news and educational articles, and 
convincing arguments rendering the prospect 
mind receptive to the solicitation of insurance 
men, are thus given wide public circulation, 
constituting the most valuable SERVICE to 
the insurance companies. 


Tue Spectator, established in 1868, is a weekly 
journal devoted to promoting the best interests of 
trustworthy insurance of all kinds. The subscription 
price for the United States, Canada and Mexico is 
Four Dollars per annum, postage prepaid; to all for- 
eign countries in the Postal Union, Five Dollars. 
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HIS week has witnessed the gather- 
ing of a large number of life in- 
sifance men at Pittsburgh in attendance 
at the thirtieth annual convention of the 
National Life Under- 
writers. The programme prepared by the 


Association of 


enterprising officials of this great body 
of practical men was exceptionally ex- 
cellent, and the discussions, led by well- 
known men of approved ability and par- 
ticipated in by many others, cannot fail 
to be of service to those in atiendance 
The National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters has been and 


at the sessions. 


isalarge factor in improving and main- 
taming the ethics of the life insurance 
business, and merits the active support 
ot all who are engaged therein. 





T is gratifying to know that so prom- 

inent a college as Columbia University 
of New York has prepared a course in 
life insurance and another in fire insur- 
ance for the college year 1919-1920. In 
the life insurance course, the general out- 
‘ke embraces basic principles; uses; 
‘ontracts; actuarial methods; insurance 


organizations; statistics; legal aspects; 
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Governmental 
The fire insurance course comprises such 


agency, and regulation. 
general topics as basic principles; fire in- 
surance contract; fire insurance organ- 
izations; fire prevention; fire insurance 
rating; underwriters’ associations; ad- 
justments ; reinsurance, and Governmen- 
tal supervision. The importance of in- 
surance in its various forms as a factor 
in the industrial and social life of the 
people is yearly coming to be more and 
more recognized by educators; and it is 
safe to predict that, within a few years, 
every important educational institution 
will be providing instruction for its 
students concerning insurance matters. 





EF a timely warning, prepared by the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
owners of which 
with 


to the 
equipped 


plants are 


automatic sprinklers 
against the danger of the freezing of 
such protective equipment, it is well 
stated that “a very small freeze-up may 
destroy the efficiency of a very large 
equipment.” It is further aptly put that 
“vigilance in detail is the price of pro- 
tection from cold weather hazards.” 
These facts so succinctly put do not need 
to be bolstered up by lengthy arguments, 
as they are virtually axiomatic in char- 
acter. The warning issued by the asso- 
ciation is an excellent reminder of the 
necessity for keeping the sprinkler ap- 
paratus always in an efficient and work- 
ing condition. This is even more desir- 
able from the viewpoint of the manufac- 
turer or merchant, whose business may 
be greatly hampered or even destroyed 
by a fire, than from that of the under- 
latter, 
granted large reductions in premiums be- 


writers, although the having 
cause of automatic sprinkler sysiems, 
have the right to expect that sprinklers 
will be kept in such condition as.to effect 
their primary purpose when emergency 
arises. 





HE plan adopted in Maryland for 
the establishment of a_ central 
stamping bureau in connection with the 
writing of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance appears to have met with gen- 
eral approval on the part of insurance 
companies interested. In brief, it pro- 
vides for the giving of authority to the 
Maryland branch of the National Work- 
men’s Compensation Service Bureau to 
exercise such functions, the intent being 
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Editorial 


to see that the promulgated rates are 
properly lived up to by all of the com- 
panies. It was made clear, however, by 
Insurance Commissioner T. J. Keating, 
that the establishment of the stamping 
bureau was not intended to discourage 
insurance companies from doing all in 
their power for the betterment of con- 
ditions and hazards, but, on the con- 
trary, that the companies were expected 
to make proper recommendations to 
their policyholders for these purposes. 
Moreover, the Insurance Department 
reserves the privilege of review and re- 
vision of official inspections, upon such 
matters being properly brought before 
the Department. The Insurance Depart 
ment has now issued rules and regula- 
tions governing the rating of workmen’s 
compensation insurance in Maryland, 
requiring strict adherence to classifica- 
tions and rates, which latter may be 
modified by the application of the 
schedule rating plan or the experience 
rating plan, or both. The wisdom of 
Comnmusioner Keating in thus consulting 
and ‘arranging with the interested com- 
panies has seemingly been just fied by 
their reception of the plan, which should 
result in the greater stabilization of the 
business in the future. 





C. JBER 9g, as has become custom- 
ary in most of the States, will again 
this year be recognized as [ire Preven- 
tion Day, and in some localities as Fire 
and Accident Prevention Day. In some 
sections, as in the State of North Caro- 
lina for example, the 
October 9 


week in which 


falls has been designated 


“clean-up week.” The idea of thus call- 
ing the attention of the public to the 
necessity for the exercise of care in order 
to prevent fires an! «ccidents is an ex- 
cellent one, and has doubtless caused the 
initiation of fire and accident preventive 
meastires in many industrial plants ané 


homes. 





HE sessions of the American Life 

Convention at Omaha last week 
brought forth a number of interesting 
papers which evidenced much research 
and deep thought. The papers delivered 
annually before this body of life under- 
writers are well worthy of the attention 
of the serious-minded men in the busi- 
ness, and the scientific and practical 
value of the convention's proceedings in- 





Life Insurance 


creases from year to year. Lengthy ex- 
cerpts have been given in the current and 
previous issues of THE SPECTATOR from 
the addresses which were presented be- 
fore the American Life Convention, and 
we are confident that our readers will 
have profited by their perusal. 


——————EeEEEEE 














Watching the Influenza Situation 

Life and health insurance companies are 
watching the influenza situation very closely as 
winter approaches, fearing a recurrence of the 
epidemic. The medical authorities are unable 
to agree as to the likelihood of this, although 
Health Commissioner i.obeitson of Chicago be- 
lieves that the disease will reappear and an- 
nounces that well defined cases have already 
been discovered in that city. The general 
opinion among the medica! directors of life in- 
surance companies, who are especially quali- 
fied to render opinions, is that while there !s 
some likelihood of the recurrence of the dis- 
ease, the mortality will be low as compared 
with last year. Most of those who have it are 
immune and the public is aroused to the im- 
portance of preventive and curative treatments. 
The United States Government and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross are carrying on independent in- 
vestigations as to the causes and after effects 
of influenza, and it is hoped that these can be 
completed for use in treating the epidemic if 
it should occur. 





Iowa Farm Mortgages 

A good farm mortgage is considered by many, 
and rightly so, the best investment in the 
world. Just why this should be is easily made 
clear when it is considered that any farm mort- 
gage is naturally based on the value of the 
land, and that in a reasonably good agricul- 
tural section the value of the land never de- 
creases and seldom remains stationary. It usu- 
ally keeps increasing in value—slowly perhaps 
at times, but surely. 

Take the example of Iowa land. The State 
of Iowa has never known a crop failure. Just 
as sure as the summer goes it leaves behind 
it a bounteous harvest. The result has been 
that Iowa land has steadily increased in value 
and an Iowa farm mortgage has come to be 
considered ‘‘as good as gold.” 

The crop report issued by the United States 
Government for the year 1918 shows an esti- 
mated yield for Iowa for the five grain crops of 
5,286,000,000 bushels. Add to this the total 
worth of all the other products and the cattle 
raised on Iowa farms and you will have an 
excellent idea of the wonderful resourceful- 
ness of this State. Naturally the land that 
contributes to such a tremendous harvest must 
necessarily be rich and productive. This is 
the backbone of Iowa farm mortgages. 

As a further indication of the value and pref- 
erence shown Iowa farm mortgages, the report 
of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
issued August 15, 1918, shows that up to Decem- 
ber 31, 1916, the life insurance companies of 
the United States had invested $195,782,000 in 
Iowa farm mortgages, the next largest State 
being Missouri with only $73,528,000. Also new 
business done up to the first nine months of 
1917 gives Iowa $61,152,000, Missouri next with 
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only $16,581,000. This is more than sufficient 
evidence of the soundness and stability of Iowa 
farm mortgages. 

Farm mortgages and the securities issued 
thereon have long been considered the safest 
investment in the country. The percentage of 
loss on same has been infinitesimally smaller 
than any other class of investment, with the 
possible exception of municipal bonds. 

There are many loan companies which have 
been in the business of loaning money on farm 
mortgages that can boast of no loss whatever 
having been sustained by their clients. It is 
doubtful if this is true of any other invest- 
ment. 

The whole industry of loaning money to the 
farmer is steadily drifting into the hands of 
reliable dealers. There are to-day scores of 
strong and efficient farm mortgage houses 
scattered throughout the country to whom one 
may turn with absolute confidence when in need 
of safe and sound investments. 

Insurance companies have long realized their 
worth and have invested heavily in them. Some 
of the companies advertise the fact that their 
policies are backed up by good farm mortgages. 
They know that such a procedure on their part 
gives their company soundness and stability 
in the eyes of the prospective policyholder, It 
is certainly a splendid tribute to the farm 
mortgage as an investment. 





Travelers Writes Another Group Policy 
Group insurance in the Travelers has been 
arranged for by the Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 
to go into effect on October 1, on nearly 1000 
employees in the company’s factory at South- 
ington, Conn. The face value of this insurance 
is in the neighborhood of $700,000. The sched- 
ule calls for $500 insurance on each employee 
at the completion of three months’ service, and 


an additional $100 a year for five years until: 


$1000 has been reached. 


New Income Bond Policy 

The Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America, New York, has issued a new income 
bond policy which will be placed on the mar- 
ket this week. The policy has been adopted 
to meet the growing demand of an old age pro- 
vision in the form of a fixed monthly income 
beginning at age fifty-five, sixty, sixty-five, or 
seventy, as may be desired. 


Policy Loans 


A policy loan shoule not be taken except as 
a last resort to pay the premium to prevent 
a policy from lapsing. After having taken 
a loan for that purpose, the insured should 
consider it a preferential obligation and should 
repay it in preference to all other debts, not 
because the company needs the money, but for 
the reason that if the loan is not repaid dur- 
ing the lifetime of the insured, his widow—or 
other beneficiary—would be compelled to pay 
the loan from the amount payable after the 
death of the insured.—Northwestern National 
Life Bulletin. 


The Small Territory Man 


Concentrating on a small territory, I am 
continually surprised at the new business to 
he had by cultivating it closely. There are 
lots of good fellows within a small radius yet 
to be seen by me concerning their life insur- 
anee. Two other great benefits are derived 
from intensive work—a smaller expense account, 
and a full knowledge of the desirability and 
credit worth of the man applying.’’—Marvin C. 
Mobley, Monticello, Ga., of the New York Life. 
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Endowments a Popular Form 

Agents of the Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York have found that the com- 
pany’s popular priced endowment contracts are 
winning favor. Each month finds these poli- 
cies in greater demand than ever before. 

Under conservative management, the Man- 
hattan Life is forging ahead satisfactorily, 
Additions to assets and surplus have been noted 
during the past few months, indicating the 
determination of the executives to follow the 
safe course. 

With opportunities for writing a larger yol- 
ume of new business than ever before, the com- 
pany has avoided any attempt to use pres- 
sure on the plunge, preferring to exercise care 
in the selection of its risks, and add to its 
surplus, to pursuing a course of more reck- 
less character which might result in dissipa- 
tion of the surplus funds. 

Investments are made with care and at the 
same time with due regard for their interest- 
bearing power. The New York State Insurance 
Department has particularly complimented the 
Management on the care with which the money 
entrusted to it is handled, safety being the 
first principle. The company’s home office 
building in New York is completely rented at 
substantial rates, much of the space having 
been let on long term leases, allowing a good 
income certain for the next few years. 

The closing quarter of the present year opens 
with the company in excellent financial condi- 
tion, a loyal producing agency force and a 
good volume of paying business on its books, 


Teachers Should Take Life Insurance 

Dr. Edwin Lewis Stephens, President of the 
Southwest Louisiana Industrial Institute at 
Lafayette, La., pays a remarkable tribute to 
life insurance and advises as a result of his 
experience that teachers, even though they do 
not receive large salaries, lay aside as much 
as possible in this form of security. His 
words in ‘Southern School Work’’ follow: 

Notwithstanding the low salaries of teachers, 
we cannot refrain from recommending to young 
teachers to diminsh that salary a certain 
amount each year in order to invest in life in- 
surance. Up to the present time this is the best 
method we know about for assuring protection 
for dependents or, to a certain extent, for a 
rainy day. We have just had the experience of 
completing a twenty-year policy, with the re- 
sult that the entire amount of money paid in 
premiums during the twenty years was returned 
to us in cash—and the twenty years of protec- 
tion had cost nothing at all—except the nebu- 
lous item of interest on the money. The fact 
is that if we had not put the money into in- 
surance we would probably have blown it into 
nothing. We cannot at our present venerable 
age secure insurance for less than nearly two 
and one-half times the premium we then paid. 


As to Efficiency Methods 
(To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

I fully agree with certain articles I have 
read in THE SPECTATOR regarding the ‘‘very 
overdone efficiency’ methods pursued in some 
offices. When efficiency slops over or reaches 
an extreme, a man becomes a mere machine 
and loses all initiative. He runs by rule and 
not by reason. You know how it is with some 
highly bred hunting dogs. They are bred dow? 
so fine they have about all the practical part 
bred out of them. The real dog is all gone. 
Such an animal, as you konw, is good only 
for a show dog. He is no _ good 
in the field. The recent article in THE SPEC 
TATOR entitled “Psychological Tests and Eff- 


ciency Methods” amused me very much.” 
w. T.N. 
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OMAHA LIFE CONVENTION 


H. W. Johnson, Central Life of Illinois, 
Elected President 








INSTRUCTIVE ADDRESSES DELIVERED 


T. W. Blackburn of Omaha Re-Elected Secretary, 
Treasurer and Counsel 


H. W. Johnson, president of the Central Life 
of Illinois, was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention at the closing session of 
the latter’s meeting last week at Omaha, Neb. 
T. W. Blackburn of Omaha was re-elected sec- 
retary, treasurer and counsel. The address of 
President E, G. Simmons of New Orleans, 
given at length in last week’s issue of THE 
SPECTATOR, was followed by a talk on ‘‘Invest- 
ments” by F. P. Neal, of Kansas City, the dis- 
cussion of which was led by Charles F. Coffin, 
vice-president, State Life Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. A. Watts, president Merchants Life In- 
surance Company, Des Moines, defended the 
war restrictions imposed by the administration 
as commercially and morally desirable. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, president Federal Life 
of Chicago, spoke interestingly on the control 
of field ethics from the home office, develop- 
ing an instructive discussion led by Charles 
W. Gold, treasurer Jefferson Standard Life of 
Greensboro, N. C. 

“Educating the Public’? was the _ subject 
chosen by Charles W. Hesler, vice-president 
of the West Coast-San Francisco Life. Mr. 
Hesler said in part: 

When America’s participation in the Great War 
began it was thought that the people were fairly well 
educated in the subject of life imsurance. So far had 
this education progressed that our people had become 
the greatest patrons of life insurance in all the world. 
With our entrance into the war, however, came the 
problem of providing proper indemnities for the fami- 
lies of those who were to lose their lives in their 
country’s service as well as of providing indemnities 
for those who should become physically or mentally 
disabled. The antiquated pension system had for 
many years proven its inadequacy and the tremendous 
cost of its administration made it imperative that a 
new method should be evolved. 

When Congress 1n this emergency turned to legal 
reserve life insurance, it did more to educate the peo- 
le properly in the subject and to concentrate their 
attention upon the benefits of legal reserve insurance 
than had ever been done before. It brought home to 
the family of every soldier and sailor a subject to 
which most of them had theretofore given little atten- 
tion. During the following year and a half through 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance and following the 
entrance of the Government into the life insurance 
business, over four million lives were insured for an 
aggregate in excess of $40,000,000,000. The greater 
Portion of this insurance was on the lives of young 


men who had not previously been insured; and now 
that the war is over, these men have returned to 
civilian life and they are confronted with the big 
problem as to whether or not they should continue 
msurance at all, and if so, whether or not that insur- 
ance should be continued with the Government or 
with Private companies. This subject has been in- 
jected into family groups in every community in 
America and the discussion has resulted in a wide- 
spread publicity of the whole life insurance question. 

In 1917 we began to read in the public press of the 


MRrihle vavadees : : 
terrible ravages in prison camps and the armies of the 


enemy that were being wrought by an epidemic of 
influenza. We then learned that this terrible scourge 
had become an epidemic in the Allied armies and that 
= civilian population were affected also. Finally in 
the late summer and early fall of 1918 it reached our 
own shores and quickly spread to every State in the 
Union. The actual toll of lives that influenza took 
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probably never will be actually determined, but we do 
know that the losses sustained by American life insur- 
ance companies, together with the losses of the Gov- 
ernment among soldiers and sailors, totaled more than 
a quarter of a billion dollars. It was the acid test 
of insurance. : 

The entrance of the Government into the life in- 
surance business through the insuring of soldiers and 
sailors and the influenza epidemic are the two out- 
standing features of recent life insurance history. 
They have tended inevitably to familiarize the people 
with the subject and to educate them. Looking back- 
ward, they have been able to see nearly a century of 
steady progress in the development of this great 
principle until it has become one of the dominant 
factors in American business. There have been times 
when there has been a lack of proper education, and 
because of misinformation the people have permitted 
their minds to be led astray with respect to life insur- 
ance, and the damage that has been done at these 
times has fallen more heavily upon the people than 
upon the business of insurance itself. The mass of 
misinformation that was sent broadcast at the time of 
the New York investigations of 1905 and 1906, for 
instance, was appalling in the light of the progress 
that life insurance had up to that time recorded. The 
people had not been educated properly, and as a result 
of their credulity, which sprang from ignorance, the 
muckraker and the yellow journal were able to em- 
phasize abuses that needed rectifying, but that in 
themselves were relatively unimportant beside the 
tremendously bigger purposes that legal reserve life 
insurance had accomplished as an institution. How 
much in the aggregate the people lost through their 
ignorance at that time will never be fully known be- 
cause thousands of homes were left unprotected 
through the lapsation of insurance policies that would 
have remained in force had the people been educated 
to a broader vision and a more comprehensive grasp 
of insurance fundamentals. 

If the mention of the New York investigations is a 
rattling of the family skeleton, then let us open up the 
closet door and permit the dry bones to rattle, because 
never again must a similar situation develop. In the 
first place the management forces of life insurance 
companies should know, as we believe they do, that 
the practices which that investigation brought out into 
the white light of day must never be repeated, and 
in the second place the people should be educated to 
a clearer understanding of what life insurance really 
is and what it does and what it stands for. I think 
that it may be said truly, too, that the real education 
of the people in life insurance began back there in 
1905 and 1906 and that the tremendous strides that 
life insurance development has witnessed since then 
have demonstrated the value of taking the people into 
partnership by the way of education. 

We believe that life insurance is just now really 
coming into its own and that we are about to see the 
dawning of a new day in which life insurance shall 
play an increasingly larger part in the development of 
our industrial, commercial and social relations. We 
want the people to know that life insurance has made 
possible the growth of industrial enterprise, and that 
it has aided materially in the extension of the trans- 
portation facilities which are necessary to the develop- 
ment of the nation’s.resources. It has been a dominant 
factor in the building and rebuilding of cities. It 
has made available for farm development millions of 
dollars that would otherwise not have been available. 
It has assisted in disease prevention and the reduc- 
tion of infant mortality in congested districts. It has 
enabled the husband and father to reach back from 
the very grave itself and with loving care to continue 
the protection which death would otherwise have 
terminated. Life insurance is “the most beneficent 
scheme of finance that the human mind has evolved.” 

In the further development of group and business 
insurance there is a wide range of opportunity for the 
bringing together on a basis of closer co-operation 
employers and employees, and of bringing into being 
a partnership that does not involve a confiscation of 


private property or an elimination of personal initia- 
tive. When American sentiment crystallizes, it will 
tolerate neither the reactionary nor the radical, but it 
wii choose a sane, common sense, middle ground 
where each will have an opportunity, according to his 
capacity, to grow and develop, unhampered by un- 
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necessary restrictions. I believe that this economic 
phase of life insurance should be more extensively 
emphasized, and that life insurance can render no 
greater service at this time than to emphasize the 
means by which it may promote industrial peace. Too 
little of this has been done in the past. Too much 
of it cannot be done in the future. 

Last year in a Western city a street car strike 
was suddenly precipitated overnight and hundreds 
of the families of street car employees were placed 
on reduced rations while the strike was in progress. 
Previously the company had placed a group policy on 
the lives of its employees and many families had had 
opportunity to observe the practical operation of life 
insurance service. When the company assured the 
employees that if they returned to work their period 
of continuous service would not be interfered with 
and that their life insurance through the group 
policy would be continued, the strike was broken 
and ninety per cent of the men returned. During 
the influenza epidemic later in the year, fourteen 
of the employees of that company died and in every 
instance the company was able to place in the hands 
of the widow the equivalent of a year’s salary as 
an evidence of its regard for faithful service. I 
believe that the broadening of the scope of useful- 
ness of group insurance will do as much to allay in- 
dustrial unrest as any other one thing that can be 
done. The mere raising of wages does not belp, be- 
cause the raising of wages brings with it the raising 
of the cost of living through the operation of an un- 
changeable economic law, 

How best to educate the people as to what life in- 
surance is and does is the big problem that confronts 
us to-day. No one company can properly do this alone. 
It must be accomplished through the concerted efforts 
of all. We should begin with that most potent force, 
the direct personal connection between the companies 
and the people—the agent. Before the field-man, how- 
ever, can be a proper medium he must himself be 
properly educated. It is comparatively easy to-day 
for a real salesman to sell life insurance service even 
though he has had little or no education on the sub- 
ject, and even though he has had no training in this 
highly specialized branch of salesmanship. This con- 
dition, however, will not always last. 

With the education of the people will come a greater 
ability to discriminate as to policy contracts and com- 
panies. When that time comes, the trained and edu- 
cated salesman will have a tremendous advantage over 
his untrained and uneducated competitor. Even in 
these days the life insurance salesman who is ac- 
complishing as much as he might were he better edu- 
cated, constitutes a very small minority of the whole. 
By an educated agent I do not mean essentially one 
who has had a college education, but I do mean one 
who has a knowledge of more than the rudiments of 
life insurance. I mean one who has taken the pains 
to study the subject so thoroughly that he is able 
property to advise his client intelligently and in such 
a way that the client fully understands what he is 
doing and why. 

The truly efficient life insurance salesman is one 
who is so imbued with the service of life insurance, 
whose enthusiasm is so infectious and whose earnest- 
ness so convincing as to impress his personality on 
all with whom he comes in contact. No mere super- 
ficial and rudimentary knowledge will serve that pur- 
pose. The great companies of the future will be those 
that insist that the men who represent them in the 
field and before the people are really educated in the 
subject of life insurance from both its utilitarian and 
economic standpoints. I look forward in hopeful 
anticipation to the time when no self-respecting life 
insurance company will empower any man or woman 
to represent it as an agent in the education of the 
people and the sale of its service until he or she has 
been first properly educated and has grasped the big 
vision of life insurance in the proper scheme of social 
economy. 

Many of our colleges and universities have already 
made lectures on life insurance a part of the regular 
curriculum. My experience with these lectures has 
been, however, that for the most part they have not 
been popular because they did not deal with those 
phases of insurance service which appeal most strongly 
to the student mind. The receptive minds of college 
students constitute a fertile field in which to sow the 
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seeds of the life insurance message and its economic 
possibilities. This cannot be done through dry 
statistics; for, after all, statistics are only incidental. 
It is more important that we impress upon college 
students the manner in which life insurance will assist 
in the working out of God’s great purposes. 

We cannot create an educated, intelligent and 
healthy public sentiment for life insurance among the 
people generally except through the co-operation and 
the help of the public press. The benefits that would 
accrue to the people through the right kind of pub- 
licity which would educate them in the real service 
of life insurance are so tremendous in their scope 
that they can scarcely be conceived. I venture the 
confident assertion that more people are thinking of 
life insurance in Omaha this week than has ever been 
the case before. This is due to the fact that the daily 
press of Omaha is publicly emphasizing the importance 
of life insurance in a way that makes it interesting 
and readable news matter. Heretofore, the general 
publicity that life insurance has received has been 
largely misinforming in character and almost entirely 
lacking in educational features. This is not the fault 
of the newspaper, but the fault entirely of life insur- 
ance itself. The plans which are to be outlined at 
this meeting for a campaign of institutional publicity 
must be given careful consideration, and a compre- 
hensive course of education for the people must be 
evolved. This does not involve an expense but an 
investment, the need for which is perhaps more im- 
perative than appears on the surface. The devising 
and execution of this plan will require courage and a 
comprehensive vision. I have no: doubts as to character 
of the co-operation that will be received from the 
publishers of newspapers as well as the editors of 
insurance journals. Their helpful and _ enthusiastic 
co-operation will be available so long as the administra- 
tion of life insurance is what it ought to be. More 
than that no honest man has a right to expect. 

There are two kinds of publicity and education— 
the one affirmative, the other negative. The affirmative 
has to do with education along lines that broaden and 
enrich the people’s knowledge; the negative that 
negatives or offsets the misinformation that the people 
As the affirmative phases 
are developed and the people’s knowledge correspond- 


have previously received. 


ingly increased, the necessity for the negative phase 
will gradually decrease and its need disappear. If we 
are able at this time to formulate a broad, compre- 
hensive plan fér affirmative publicity and education, 
and if we are willing to pay the price in money and 
in careful preparation, which is the more important, 
the enlightenment and education of the people in this 
great, splendid economic force, for the development 
of which we are so largely responsible, will proceed 
along sure and proper lines. The people’s minds are 
receptive, the instruments through which this educa- 
tion may be carried on are willing and anxious that 
their services may be availed of, but the initiative 
must come from us. Life insurance has a splendid, 
big message for the world which the werld is waiting 
to receive and which, when properly promulgated, 
will assist mightily in stilling the voices of discon- 
tent. 

Let us begin with our own agents. Let us educate 
them properly in a knowledge, not only of the material 
value of life insurance, but in the social ideals that 
life insurance makes real. I suggest the creation of 
a Bureau of Education and Publicity, the membership 
of which shall be composed of representatives of the 
American Life Convention, the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, and the Association of Life Agency 
Officers. 

The most noteworthy step that has been taken in the 
direction of the proper education and training of 
agents is the establishment of the School for Train- 
ing Life Insurance Salesmen in the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology at Pittsburgh by the Association of Life 
Agency Officers. If the plan meets with the response 
from the companies that it deserves, the applications 
for scholarships will far outnumber the one hundred 
that has been fixed as the initial limit. In the inaugu- 
ration of this school, Winslow Russell and his asso- 


ciates have placed the institution of life insurance 

under a debt of gratitude that it can never repay. 
The more the people’s education is developed and 

the greater their vision is enlarged, the more neces- 
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sary it will be that life insurance salesmen shall be 
really trained and themselves educated in the subject 
of life insurance. Then and then only will the day 
come when life insurance salesmanship will be a real 
profession. 

Minor’ Morton, vice-president and agency 
manager Volunteer State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, Tenn., addressed the con- 
vention on the feasibility of an institutional 
campaign. He advocated: 

First: A committee whose duty it shall be to see 
that in each State, all candidates for Governor, the 
Legislature and the Senate, both State and National, 
be required to make public announcement of their 
stand in the matter of taxation of the funds of their 
constituents deposited with life insurance com- 
panies; and, further, said committee will arrange for 
a thoroughly competent life insurance man (an _ in- 
dividual—not a committee) to interview every suc- 
cessful candidate, and sell him the business, just as 
he would sell him a policy. 

Second: A committee to co-operate with the Y. M. 
C. A. and with a committee from the Life Insurance 
Presidents Association, in a “follow-up” campaign 
along the lines of the “Life Insurance Day” pro- 
gramme—modifying the programme, perhaps, in some 
respects, and extending it to cover the entire year. 
The idea of having the approach to the people made 
by or through the “Y,’ rather than by the com- 
panies direct, suggests itself as being expedient, and 
good psychology. 

Other addresses were: ‘‘Present Day Prob- 
lems,’’ by E. E. Rhodes, vice-president Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, Newark, N. 
J.; “Stock Life Insurance Companies and Their 
Special Problems,’ by John J. Cadigan, pres- 
ident New World Life Insurance Company, 
Spokane, Wash., and J. M. McVoy, vice-presi- 
dent Central States Life Insurance Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The last address of the convention was by 
Thomas W. Vardell, president Southwestern 
Life of Dallas, on ‘‘The Mission of Our Organ- 
ization.’”’ This interesting address will be more 
fully referred to in next week’s issue of THE 
SPECTATOR. 

(The addresses of Benedict D. Flynn and Ed- 
ward E. Rhodes will be found on pp. 182-186 
of this issue). 








W. R. I. Bureau Loss is $812,000,000 

The Bureau of War Risk Insurance at Wash- 
ington has announced that the total claims 
which the Government will be called upon to 
pay is about $1,012,000,000, according to pres- 
ent estimates. According to this calculation 
the bureau’s loss will approximate $812,000,000, 
as the sum of premiums received amounted 
to only about $200,000,000, or only one-fifth of 
the total claims. 

No figures can be given out at present rela- 
tive to the percentage of ex-service men who 
will keep up their war risk’ insurance. The 
Government is organizing a voluntary field 
force to urge those men who have already al- 
lowed their insurance to lapse to pay up their 
back premiums and keep the insurance in 
force. 

In about forty-seven per cent of the W. R. I. 
policies taken out, mothers were named as 
beneficiaries and in about sixteen per cent 
fathers were named. 

The average age of soldiers who were killed 
in battle or who died in France was twenty- 
three years. 


New Agency Partnership 
Soto Sunetaro has become associated with 
John H. Seott, general agent of the Home Life, 
With offices at 177 Montague street. Brooklyn. 
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FIELD ETHICS DISCOURSE 


Isaac Miller Hamilton Addresses Life 
Convention at Omaha 


CRITERION OF INSURANCE MORALITY 


President of Federal Life Outlines Methods for 
Establishing Most Cordial Relations Between 
Agents and Managers 


At the Amerisan Life Convention last Thurs- 
day, President Isaac Miller Hamilton, of 
the Federal Life of Chicago, delivered an ad- 
dress on “Field Ethics Controlled from the 
Home Office.” The subject, a delicate one 
owing to its many personal phases, was treated 
in such a manner such as only a man of Mr. 
Hamilton’s ripe judgment and experience could 
treat it. The gist of his critical survey is 
contained in the following passages: 

The control of field ethics is either affirmative or 
negative, active or passive, conscious or unconscious, 
depending upon the character and alertness of the 
management of a company. But whether affirmative 
or negative, active or passive, conscious or uncon- 
scious, in my opinion this home office control actually 
exists just the same. True, it is not always con- 
tinuously exercised, but when, in the judgment of the 
management of the company it is necessary for the 
welfare of the company that such control be exercised, 
my observation is that ways are found by the manage- 
ment to enforce it. Sometimes its enforcement is de- 
layed because abuses which exist are belated in reach- 
ing the attention of the management. And sometimes 
I regret to say, even when they know their repre- 
sentatives in the field are practicing unfair and un- 
ethical methods, managements are slow to act in cor- 
recting them, apparently hoping to profit thereby and 
to escape any unfavorable reaction or retaliation or 
loss of prestige therefrom. But such conditions are 
becoming rare, and I trust it will not be long until 
they will not exist at all, as agency officials now-a-days 
seem sincerely to desire to merit and receive the con- 
fidence and respect and friendship of their friendly 
competitors. TI am very glad this is so, as I believe it 
assures a better and higher plane for life insurance. 

3efore discussing further the control of field ethics 
from the home office, let us consider briefly just what 
is meant by ethics. Ethics have been defined as: 
“The science which treats of the nature and laws of 
the actions of intelligent beings, these actions being 
considered in relation to their moral qualities; the 
science which treats of the nature and_ grounds 
of moral obligations; the science of human 
duty.”” We then might define ‘‘field ethics controlled 
from the home office’ as “systems of principles and 
rules of practice for agents and agency managers of 
the various life insurance companies, in the prosect- 
tion of their daily duties, considered as_ intelligent 
beings with moral obligations and human duties.” 
It seems very clear to me that each life insurance com- 
pany has principles and rules which govern and con- 
trol its agents in the field. These principles and rules 
appear to be much more clearly defined and under- 
stood, and much further developed, in some company 
organizations than in others. In many of them these 
principles and rules are in a constant state of evolu- 
tion, development and betterment; and this is a mat- 
ter for sincere congratulation, as it indicates that the 
management of such a company is constantly on the 
alert to improve its methods, eliminate or reduce 


waste, and increase the quality, or reduce the cost, 
of the service it renders. 
In considering field ethics controlled from the home 


- . . - £ he 
office, we should have in mind, first, the relations that 





prevail in a given company between the home oilfice 
company § 


1ether 


official who directs the activities of the 
agency force and the agents of the company. wl 
they be classed as managers of specified territory, gem 
eral agents, sub-agents, whole time agents or part time 
agents; and second, the relations which exist between 


such agents and the policyholders and beneficiaries ot 


the company which it is the duty of such agents t? 
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serve honorably and capably; third, the attitude and 
practice of the agents of one life insurance company 
with reference to other life insurance companies and 
the agents thereof; fourth, the attitude and practices 
of agency managers towards the agents and agency 
managers of other life insurance companies. 

Manifestly, the ideal agency manager must be honest, 
able, fair and tolerant in order to secure the 
allegiance of honorable, capable, tolerant and fair 
agents, and to be able to encourage, enthuse and direct 
them successfully over the difficulties with which they 
frequently are confronted in their daily labors, and 
about which they often and most naturally appeal to 
the agency manager for advice and assistance. 

From my point of view there is no place in the 
agency department of a reputable and well managed 
life insurance company for an agency manager who 
will yield to the temptation to indulge in sharp prac- 
tices or unfair methods with any of his agents, even 
the most humble, and even though momentarily it 
might appear to be materially to the financial ad- 
vantage of his company for him so to do. Absolute 
honestness of purpose and fairness of intent must 
prevail at all times between the agency manager and 
his agents in order to establish and maintain an 
agency force that will be permanent and a continuing 
credit to the company. 

It is just as necessary, if an agent is to be con- 
spicuously successful, and achieve and maintain a 
position of respectability and receive and retain the 
confidence of the intelligent public he serves, that he 
be absolutely honest with his patrons, both as regards 
the merits of his own company and its policy contracts, 
as well as the merits of competing companies and 
their policy contracts, as it is necessary for an agency 
manager to be honest and considerate of the agents 
he directs. 

Such an agent, with such an ambition to achieve, 
must know the policy contracts he offers to the public, 
and if, perchance, any question should be asked of 
him concerning his company or its methods or its 
policy contracts, which he does not know, he must 
have the courage and the manhood and the intelligence 
to admit frankly that he does not know. Such an 
admission, coupled with the offer to procure the in- 
formation from one authorized to speak, will go a 
long way toward establishing an agent in the good 
graces and confidence of the patron he is endeavoring 
to serve. 

If an agent should be asked about a competing com- 
pany, its methods or its policy contracts, and if he is 
not fully informed, it is his duty and it should be 
his pleasure frankly to admit the fact, because proper 
field ethics, from my point of view, mean the con- 
veying of proper information to patrons and the 
avoidance of giving any misinformation either about 
the agents or methods of his own company or of com- 
peting company. 

An honest and friendly attitude of an agent with 
teference to competing companies and their agents is 
necessary for the realization of that standard of field 
ethics which will reflect credit upon the institution of 
life insurance and of those engaged in the service of 
life insurance companies, whether in the field or in 
the home office. 

In passing it may be well for us to note the wrecks 
of life insurance agents with which the past is thickly 
strewn and to consider the qualifications and character 
of these wrecks and the rocks which wrought their 
destruction as life insurance agents. Each one of 
my hearers, I doubt not, readily will recall numbers 
of men who seemed to blossom and thrive for a time 
in the sale of life insurance and then began to drift 
from company to company and finally passed out of 
the business of life insurance altogether, this passing 
almost always being admittedly a fortunate thing for 
the welfare of life insurance. A study of such 
Wrecks individually invariably brings out the fact that 
they lacked some essential characteristic necessary 
to legitimate success in the field of life insurance and 
that they practiced methods absolutely opposed to 
correct life insurance ethics. For example: one of 
these wrecks, of an apparently pleasing and forceful 
Personality, may not have the courage to persist in 
educating his prospect to the actual merit of the policy 
Contracts he offers, and so may try to find an easier 
Way to secure business than by selling it in accord- 
ance with the laws of the State, applicable to life in- 
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surance and with the rules of the company he 
represents and in a really ethical manner. 
(At this point Mr. Hamilton read a series of ten 


letters which passed between two agency managers, — 


the first of whom believed it “the privilege of his 
company to negotiate for the services of an employee 
of another company without notifying that company 
of his intention to do so.” This raised the ethical 
point between the two managers as to whether the 
practice was either wise or praiseworthy. From the 
speaker’s point of view the practice was “‘unqualifiedly 
harmful to company, to agent, to policyholder, and 
to beneficiary.”” In the following remarks he showed 
what would: be the almost inevitable results from con- 
curring in and from committing such form of apparent 
subterfuge.) 

True, there may be a temporary benefit, more ap- 
parent, however, than real, to the company sur- 
reptitiously securing an agent or employee from an- 
other company, provided, of course, the person secured 
be honest and capable. But even if so, how long 
do you think other companies would submit to such 
raids being made upon them without retaliating? 
Human nature is much the same the world over and 
there comes a time when ‘“‘forbearance ceases to be 
a virtue” 1 
the only way for a company to protect itself and 
maintain its self-respect and the respect of others. 
A battle between two companies very easily might 
spread to other companies and for a time result in 
general demoralization of the business. But even if 
so, who is there who can say with certainty that such 
a battle might not more quickly clear the life insur- 
ance atmosphere and actually result in modifying or 
reforming the views and practices of the extremist 
and even in placing our business upon a higher ethica! 
plane than it ever occupied before? Particularly might 
such results accrue if a ‘“‘League: of Life Insurance 
Companies” were to be formed with the avowed pur- 
pose of protecting the company of ethical practices 
from the belligerent but unethical company. 

We should realize, too, that in many instances a per- 
son leaving the employ of one life insurance company 
to enter that of another has not proven satisfactory to 
his company, no difference what appearances may be 
and no difference what representation he may make 
as to his services or the reason for his changing com- 
panies, and perhaps more often than not he proves 
to be a “lemon,” or worse, to the new company, 
though it may take some considerable time, if the em- 
ployee be adroit, before this will be evident. 

Changes of employees from one company to an- 
other usually represent an increase of expense to the 
new company in the way of lost motion and otherwise, 
and this expense must be considered when service 
and returns to policyholders and beneficiaries be com- 
puted. 

Naturally there are times when a worthy and 
capable employee of a life insurance company is 
justified in severing his connection with one company 
and identifying himself with another, to the manifest 
good of all interests concerned. But in such cases, 
almost without exception, I believe, the management 
of the company is willing and glad to bear affirmative 
testimony as to the merits and capacity of the em- 
ployee and genuinely glad to help him secure a new 
connection where full opportunity will be afforded 
him for the exercise of all of his abilities. Under 
such circumstances the new company may deal with 
the employee intelligently and with the knowledge of 
his characteristics and abilities which the other com- 
pany is able and willing to supply. Such conditions, 
it seems to me, are manifestly far better for the busi- 
ness as a whole, for worthy employees and for the 
companies, than can be any selfish attempt, however 
camouflaged, on the part of one company to take the 
employees of another company without its knowledge. 

Some agency managers go so far to the other ex- 
treme that they will not negotiate with or quote com- 
missions to the agents of another company, even 
when they apply for a contract, so long as they are 
identified with the other company. They insist upon 
waiting until his resignation has been tendered or 
his connection terminated. Personally I believe this 
to be the ideal position for a management to take, 
though I realize fully that this, too, is an extreme 
position. But even so, I believe that in the long run 
it will serve best the entire structure of life insur- 


and effective retaliation may prove to be 
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ance and not withhold from anyone opportunity or 
compensation or honors which are his due. 

There are agency managers who purposely word 
their advertisements so as to attract inquiries from 
the representatives of other companies. Others state 
in their advertisements that they want only those who 
are disconnected or wholly inexperienced. The first 
of these methods I believe unwise. The latter method 
I commend, even tuough I realize it is an extreme 
view. 

Some agency managers, upon receiving an applica- 
tion for a contract from an employee of another com- 
pany, notify the company of the fact and that they 
are negotiating with him, while others ask if there is 
any objection to negotiating with him. Either one of 
these last two methods is far better than the “sur- 
reptitious” method, and it may be they are as good, or 
even better, than the one which declines to negotiate 
until resignation or disconnection. 

I would be pleased to have these different sug- 
gestions and conclusions considered, discussed and 
criticised freely, with the hope that thereby we all may 
get a clearer vision as to the field ethics which 
sensibly and intelligently should be enforced by home 
offices in order that life insurance conditions may con- 
timue to improve with each succeeding year, 


Actuarial Society of America 


The semi-annual meeting of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America will be held on Thursday and 
Friday, October 23 and 24, at the Hotel Astor, 
New York. 

The first day of the meeting will be a joint 
meeting with the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors. The day will be devoted to 
a discussion of the following important topics: 

1. Heart Murmurs—Their Influence on Mor- 
tality. 

(Paper presented at May meeting of Actuarial 
Society by Dr. Oscar H. Rogers, and Arthur 
Hunter; same paper also presented at meeting 
of Association of Life Insurance Medical Di- 
rectors.) Invited to lead discussion: Dr. F. 
G. Brathwaite, Dr. E. W. Dwight, Dr. W. A. 
Jaquith, P. H. Evans, D. E. Kilgour and J. H. 
Woodward. 

2. Numerical Rating. 

(Paper to be presented at joint meeting by 
Dr. Oscar H. Rogers and Arthur Hunter, copies 
of which will be sent in advance to members 
in America.) Invited to lead discussion: Dr. 
A. S. Knight, Dr. Brandreth Symonds, Dr. 
Harry Toulmin, R. Henderson, W. A. Hutch- 
eson and E, E. Rhodes. 

3. How Should Over-weights be Treated on 
the Basis of Recent Studies? Invited to lead 
discussion: Dr. J. W. Fisher, Dr. T. F. Mc- 
Mahon, Dr. E. K. Root, J. M. Craig, J. B. 
McKechnie and A. B. Wood. 

4. If National Prohibition Becomes Effective, 
what Should Be Done with Applicants Who Give 
a Past History of Intemperance or Were Re- 
cently Connected with the Sale of Liquors? In- 
vited to lead discussion: Dr. W. W. Beckett, 
Dr. G. C. Hall, M. A. Linton and E. B. Morris. 

The first session will convene at 9.30 a, m. 
The Medical Directors and the Fellows and 
Associates of the Actuarial Society will dine 
together at the Hotel Astor on Thursday even- 
ing at 7 o’clock (business dress). The follow- 
ing have been asked to speak at the dinner on 
subjects helpful and of interest to the two 
professions: Dr. O. H. Rogers, Dr. H. C. Scad- 
ding, Dr. F. C, Wells, J. K. Gore, Henry Moir 
and A. A, Welch. 

On Friday, October 24, the Actuarial Society 
will continue its meeting and the day will be 
devoted to papers, and discussions of the 
papers read at the May meeting. 
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NATIONAL LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ CONVENTION 





Pittsburgh Is Host to Record Attendance of Members at Association’s Thirtieth 
Annual Meeting 


WARM WELCOME EXTENDED BY THE LOCAL ORGANIZATION 





President Jonathan K. Voshell Presides Over Meeting which Promises to Be Most Successful in the 
History of the Association; Orville Thorp Leads First Discussion—Two Prize Essays 
of Unusual Merit Presented 


[Special Dispatch to THE SPECTATOR] 

Pittsburgh, Pa., September 29.—The thirtieth 
annual convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters opened this morning with 
an attendance which promises, when registra- 
tion is completed, to excel that of any past 
meeting in the organization’s history. After 
an invocation by Rev. Edward R. Travers, 
D. D., a cordial welcome was extended to the 
delegates and guests by Edward A. Woods, 
president of the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters 


Association. In response Jonathan K. Voshell, 
president of the National Association of Life 


Underwriters, voiced the appreciation of the 
National body of the hospitality extended to 
it by the local organization. 

Mr. Voshell, in recommended the 
appointment of a committee to revise the consti- 
tution; the incorporation of the National Asso- 
ciation; the holding of regular meetings of 
local bodies to discuss standard programmes 
prepared by the National Association; that local 
bodies employ paid secretaries; the appoint- 
ment of regional directors; the employment 
of traveling representatives to visit local asso- 
ciations and maintain their efficiency and that 
the Government War Risk Bureau be supported. 
He recognized that the Federal insurance for 
soldiers and sailors was furnished in a way 
which could not have been done by the regular 
companies, and that the interest of the public 
was so awakened as to render its sale by 
agents easier than it would otherwise have been. 
He spoke of the ‘‘swaggering ease’”’ with which 
life insurance is now written by agents. The 
business is coming in so plentifully that some 
companies are refusing to add to their staff of 
agents. 

Mr. Voshell stated that the National Asso- 
ciation has been requested to take charge of 
Life Insurance Day in the Y. M. C. A. thrift 
campaign in January next. He advocated a 
national programme of advertising to begin in 
1923, and maintain public interest in the sub- 
ject of life insurance, which otherwise might 
be expected to decline from its present height, 
the plan being to tell the American people 
daily, weekly and monthly of the advantages of 
life insurance. 

In telling of his pleasant experiences at the 
Canadian meeting, Mr. Voshell urged closer 
relationship with life underwriters in Canada, 
and an increasing familiarity with their 
methods. After complimenting and thanking 
various officers and committees he stated that 
this meeting, differing from previous gather- 
ings, would offer an oportunity for many of 
those selling life insurance to tell how they 
do it. ; 

Orville Thorp read a paper on ‘“‘Selling Enough 
” and in conclusion warned 
against overlooking the small buyer. Lawrence 
Priddy objected to the use of the word “‘spent’’ 
in relation to life insurance premiums. Ernest 
J. Clark of Baltimore accentuated need of spe- 
cial training for life insurance salesmen, but 
stated that they must always be students. E. 


response, 


Life Insurance, 


A. Woods, president of the Pittsburgh Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association, asserted that agents 
should not sell thousand dollar policies. The 
dollar has depreciated so that quotations 
should be on a five thousand dollar basis. It 
has taken the world five thousand years to 
learn that human life lost is a valuable thing. 
If a man has a valuable wife she ought to be in- 


sured. She cost a good deal and cannot be 
replaced. 


Charles Jerome Edwards, Brooklyn, claimed 
that it is better to sell most insurance for a 
fifty-dollar premium than to aim for a 
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large premium per thousand insurance. J. E. 
Hicks, Boston, advocated monthly income in- 
surance, Dr. H. C, Castor, Chicago, advised 
illustrations on basis of ten thousand or a 
hundred thousand to secure higher average of 
policies. Other speakers were John Dolph, 
Washington; Nathaniel Reese, Detroit; E. S. 
Brashear, Washington; C. J. Rockwell, Pitts- 
burgh. Herbert S. Bishop from Johannesburg, 
South Africa, addressed the meeting. He told 
of the usefulness to him of previous meetings 
since 1912. 

E. S. Albritton of the Minnesota Mutual, St. 
Paul, believed that fnsurance investment should 
equal ten per cent of one’s income. 

Frank H, Stratton, of the Boston office of the 
Equitable Life, advises prospects that doctors’ 
reports govern the rate, thus securing prompt 
examination. 


160 
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The total registered on Monday morning was 
803 against 652 delegates last year. 

J. Stanley Edwards, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, in presenting his report on 
the association’s activities during the past 
year, summarized the reports of the various 
officers and standing committees as follows: 





Report of Secretary Taylor showed interesting 1 
detailed figures covering the activities of the various 
associations in the sale of Liberty Bonds, aggregating 
The secretary reported the organi- 
zation of a new association at Newport News, Va. 


an enormous total. 


with membership of twenty-three, also the result of a 
questionnaire which was sent out to the members with 
a view of ascertaining what were the greatest problems 
encountered in association work. 

Treasurer William M. Wood presented his report, 
showing the cash balance on hand of about $8000. 

Chairman E, A. Woods of the convention committee 
reported on plans for the Pittsburgh convention. 

The committee on prize essays reported the topic, 
“Civic Duties of a Life Insurance Agent.” 

Chairman Henry J. Powell reported for the law and 
legislation committee, showing that the activities of his 
committee had been largely concerned with a study 
of the general features of the new revenue Dill as 
affecting life corporations; as 
concerning group insurance premiums being deductible 
as a business expense and the amcunt of life insurance 
deduction allowed the estate of the insured under the 
inheritance tax. Mr. Powell reported that the com- 
mittee was also working on a uniform bill on mis- 
representation and reported that very little progress 
haa been made with the standard license law. 

President Voshell, as chairman of the publication 
committee, presented a report of the financial standing 
of the News, accompanied by Certified Public Account- 
ant Cox’s report as of March 14, 1914, showing a bal- 
ance on hand of $1,384.17. This. was followed by a 
statement of the receipts and expenditures of the 
New York Convention proceedings, sales of the Alex- 
ander book, Heubner’s “Life Insurance,” Chart of 
Ethics and other Association publications. 

The International Council had held no meetings 
and had no report to make. 

Chairman E. A. Woods next reported for the com- 
mittee on scientific salesmanship, discussing this topic 
in detailed and interesting manner and showing that 
progress had been made through the Government’s 
efforts by means of the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education; the Government’s Course of Life Insur- 
ance Salesmanship for Soldiers; that insurance sales- 
manship had been taught to officers of the Army and 
Navy; finally that the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
had adopted a course in life insurance salesmanship, 
including both research and training. Mr. Wood also 
described and showed a copy of the proposed Manning 
book on Salesmanship, which the Association has since 


insurance payable to 


arranged to publish. 

Other phases of the 
summarized by Mr. Edwards as follows: 

Secretary Taylor read a letter from the secretary of 
the Industrial Department of the International Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. requesting the National 
«association to co-operate in the National Thrift week 
movement. Monday, January 19, 1920, is proposed to 
be National Insurance Day. 

The One Hundred Per Cent. Membership Campaign 
was endorsed by the committee, and on the chairman 
asking that roll call be made and that each member 
as his name was called respond in a one-minute talk 
stating what progress had been made or would be 
pledged on behalf of his association, practically every 
that enthusiastic progress 


Association’s activities were 


member present reported 
had been made or would be shortly inaugurated. 

It has been the purpose of your chairman throughout 
the year to urge the individual membership of the com 
mittee to realize the importance of their co-operation 
in all Association matters. More particularly has your 
chairman endeavored to emphasize by letter and on 
every possible appropriate occasion the importance °F 
enthusiastic and hearty support of President Voshell 
in his One Hundred Per Cent. Membership Campaig”- 


This was the keynote of the Chicago Mid-Year Meet- 
ing and the efforts of the executive committee in this 
direction have not been without results. 

It must be confessed that some members of the 
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executive committee are apparently indifferent to their 
duties. Many do not answer letters or attend meet- 
ings. Some method should be devised to arouse their 
interest or their associations should see to it that they 
are represented by men of activity and interest in Asso- 
ciation matters. The same condition obtains as to one 
or two of the standing committees. These committees 
should be manned by active members or the committees 
abolished. Greater interest and activity on the part 
of local associations in seeing to it that capable and 
intelligerit men with some knowledge of insurance be 
selected for civic, legislative and congressional offices 
is urged on our members. This is a part of their 
legitimate work as citizens and as association members. 
The institution of life insurance is of too great im- 
portance to the American people to be administered or 
supervised in its legal and public relationship by any 
but intelligent and informed officials. It should be the 
business of life underwriters to see to it that this 
betterment of conditions begins at the primaries and 
not to wait until later, standing hat in hand, in a de- 
fensive attitude, at legislative doors, when life insur- 
ance may be the object of ignorant or unjust attack. 


Hiram M. Taylor, secretary, and Everett M. 
Ensign, corresponding secretary, submitted a 
joint report on the general activities of the 
association. They referred first to the accom- 
plishments of the local associations in the 
Fourth Liberty Bond Campaign and the Victory 
Loan Campaign, where bonds aggregating $417,- 
207,796 in value were sold, this astounding wg- 
gregate being remarkable because it utterly 
eclipses all records established »* any other 
group of men engaged in any particular call- 
ing. He added: 

The statistics in connection with the bond sales of 
the Fourth Loan show that all previous records were 
greatly surpassed. Every possible check was employed 
to arrive at figures which could be considered conserva- 
tive rather than otherwise. The total of results given 
is merely the aggregate of bond sales in association 
circles, though undoubtedly there was a great volume 
of bonds sold by life underwriters who were not 
affliated with local associations. The average sales 
per agent in local associations amounted to $36,658. 
One agency alone, that of R. W. Goslin, in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., placed bonds to the extent of $3,694,550. Harold 
A. Baker of this agency again established a new record 
in bond sales by taking 4,641 individual subscriptions. 

When one considers the enormous funds available 
for investment by legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies of America, and compares the total of company 
investments with the bond sales of the agents, the 
comparison, for once, ceases to be odious. Home 
othcials and agents alike have every reason to be proud 
of a record which stands unequaled in patriotic activ- 
ities. Ninety-nine old line companies subscribed to 
bonds to the extent of $366,551,200, The combined 
total of home office subscriptions and saies by associa- 
tion workers was, therefore, $633,758,996. 

The Fifth Loan, or Victory Loan, was considerably 
less of a popular issue than some of its predecessors, 
and in this loan the identity of the life underwriters 
was very frequently lost in the final results—so much 
so that it has been accurate 
figures in perhaps 75 per cent. of the local associations. 
Victory Loan bonds to the exact amount of $79,917,400 
were actually checked off as sold in thirty-two associa- 
tions. Eighty-four associations did not report their 
bond sales because it was impossible to obtain associa- 
tion figures from the general figures of their respective 
An extremely conservative estimate of bond 
sales in these eighty-four associations would be ap- 
proximately $70,082,600, which, added to the figures 
of the thirty-two associations which did report, makes 
a total of $150,000,000. 

Immediately following, and in fact during the Fourth 
Liberty Loan campaign, the influenza epidemic necessi- 
tated an inactivity in many associations. 
Meetings were suspended. In some of the associations 


impossible to obtain 


districts. 


enforced 


no meetings were held for three or four months, and 
in the interim no progress was made, and when meet- 
ings were eventually resumed they lacked the cumula- 
tive stimulus and enthusiasm which would have existed 
had there been no interruption. 

More than a little interest has been manifested in 
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the Government’s propaganda to conserve war risk 
insurance policies. At the request of President Voshell 
a very considerable number of the local chapter have 
passed resolutions pledging their support in the effort 
of the War Risk Insurance Bureau to induce soldiers 
and sailors to maintain the term policies originally 
issued with the ultimate intention of converting them 
to one of the six permanent forms offered. 

Since the New York Convention twelve new associa- 
tions have been organized. Headquarters of these 
associations are located in the following cities: 

Alexandria, Va.; Ashville, N., C.; Ashtabula, Ohio; 
3aton Rouge, La.; Bluefield, W. Va.; Hagerstown, 
Md.; Idaho Falls, Idaho; Petersburg, Va.; Salisbury, 
N. C.; Springfield, Ohio; Walla Walla, Wash.; Water- 
town, S, Dak. 

These associations have all remitted 
copies of their Constitution and By-Laws, and lists 
of members, and in all other respects have complied 
with the provisions of the Constitution of the National 
Association in connection with applying for member- 
ship. The applications of these associations are, there- 
fore, recommended for favorable consideration. 

It will be of undoubted interest to the members of 
this committee to learn of the consensus of opinion 
obtained by means of a questionnaire sent out as to 
the greatest problems encountered in association work, 
A collation of the replies received from the question- 
naire indicate that there is a conspicuous absence of 
any real problems with the exception of one. This 
one problem is a question which has been discussed 
time and time again in the reports of the secretary 
and corresponding secretary. The local associations 
could immeasurably increase their efficiency if they 
would elect a secretary who would faithfully and con- 
scientiously perform the many duties of his office. 
Furthermore, a local secretary should be retained in 
office for a long period, having once proved his 
efficiency, and he should be paid a salary. In anticipa- 
tion of the present convention the Pittsburgh Associa- 
tion is now paying its secretary $1,000 a year. This 
Association finds it profitable to employ a salaried sec- 
retary. Naturally, we realize that a large percentage 
of the local bodies could not pay this salary to their 
secretaries, but they could offer a small sum sufficient 
to pay for a portion of the time expended by that 
officer. 

Let me again emphasize the fact that the correspond- 
ing secretary is handling numerous aids to association 
work. Record cards, whereby local secretaries may keep 
a complete record of each member for a period of nine 
years, are supplied free of charge upon request. These 
cards have spaces which indicate everything necessary 
to determine the exact status of any member at any 
time, and if properly filled out, will also give a record 
of any member’s attendance at meetings during the 
year. 

We referred to the record made by life underwriters 
in the sale of bonds of the Fourth issue and the Victory 
Loan as the one great outstanding feature of the 
present administration. 

This is true, inasmuch as the patriotic activities of 
life underwriters are concerned, but in respect to mat- 
ters which apply strictly and exclusively to associa- 
tion work, the one great, salient feature of the past 
twelve months was the campaign for increased mem- 


annual dues, 


bership. 

A brief account of the results accomplished in this 
campaign constitutes a really remarkable peroration 
to our report. To put the figures in a form where their 
full value is apparent, we have but to state that the 
gain in membership this year on an actual paid-for 
hasis is greater than the combined gain in membership 
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made for the five years of 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913 and 
1915. The total membership as reported last year 
at the New York Convention was 7,562, and the total 
membership at the time this report was made up, two 
weeks ago, was 10,301, making an actual numerical 
gain of 2,739. 

The gain made this year is more than double the gain 
made in any one particular year. We were under the 
impression, realizing the never-ending hard work in 
connection with our membership campaign last year, 
that it would be quite impossible to again equal the 
results then accomplished, but the gain this year is 
more than double the gain of last year. 

The 1919 Membership Campaign was launched the 
latter part of February, and it was announced to run 
for the months of March, April and May. The slogan 
adopted was, ‘“‘Every agency 100 per cent in Associa- 
tion membership.” No sooner had the Membershi, 
Campaign been inaugurated in local associations than 
the Fifth or Victory Loan interrupted things. How- 
ever, a special announcement was sent out from 
National headquarters strikingly indicating what might 
be accomplished if the slogan was adopted in good faith. 
This announcement was supplemented by report forms 
and by a most intensive campaign of correspondence 
with officers of local associations. The attempt 
made to inculcate the idea that if an agent was fit to 
represent an agency and the institution of. life insur- 
ance before the insuring public, that the agent was cer- 
tainly eligible to membership in some local association. 

Supplementing the various announcements sent out 
from National headquarters, and the stories and the 
honor roll which appeared in the different numbers of 
Life Association News, an obligation card, which was 
in reality a membership pledge, was mailed to ever) 
general agent, manager and superintendent whose 
names were in the files at National headquarters. So 
that this pledge may be a matter of record, it is now 


Was 


quoted: 
MY OBLIGATION 


I believe in the objects, purposes and ethical propa- 
ganda of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers as reflected in the activities of local associa- 
tions. : 

I believe that my local association is a non-partisan 
organization through which the field men of all com- 
panies may meet on a common ground of mutual help- 
fulness, co-operation and inspiration, and that it is 
effectively encouraging and maintaining a standard of 
business ethics conducive to a high degree of pro- 
fessionalism, 

I believe that “fin union there is strength.” 

I believe that I should do all in my power to place 
my associates in touch with the influence which has 
broadened my vision and taught me a new and prac- 
tical application of the Golden Rule in my business. 
I have carefully selected my agents to represent me, 
my company, and before the public they stand in a 
broad sense as representing the Institution of Life In- 
surance. This being so, I necessarily must consider my 
agents eligible for membership in my local association. 

I believe these things, and knowing that as an agency 
head my agents are amenable to advice, suggestion and 
discipline from me, have caused my entire staff to 
apply for membership in the local association. 

IT hereby certify that my agency, every man under 
contract, is now 100 per cent. in Association member- 
ship, and that by this action I have demonstrated my 
faith in the Association Movement, and proved the 
strength of my convictions as nothing else could do. 


We fully believe that if this slogan is made an in- 
tegral part of the membership policy of the National 
Association that a steddy and substantial growth is 
assured throughout the future. 

The awards in connection with the Charles Jerome 
Edwards trophy for the ten ranking 
highest, are as shown below. 


associations 


In concluding, the secretary and the corresponding 
secretary desire to express their great appreciation 0! 
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the cordial spirit of good will manifested on the part 
of the other officers to them in the work of their re- 
spective offices. It has been a year of unprecedented 
growth and development in association circles, while 
likewise it has been a year of complete harmony and 
unity of purpose in the official family, 

President Voshell justly deServes the unqualified 
and enthusiastic thanks of every association man, for, 
as the Association’s chief executive, he has labored 
unceasingly in extending the association’s influence, 
unifying its purposes and ambitions, and increasing 
and solidifying its ranks. 

Vice-President Warren C. Flynn reported to 
the Association as follows: 

A variety of causes have contributed to the remark- 
able results which now obtain in the production of new 
business. Much emphasis has been placed upon the 
effect of the endorsement of insurance stimulated by 
the Government’s activity in connection with war risk 
insurance. Much has been said as to the stimulating 
effect of the influenza epidemic upon the production 
of new business. Volumes have been written covering 
the general business activities and prosperity of the 
country with its attendant effect on new business in 
the field of life insurance. 

In my opinion enough has not been said with refer- 
ence to the man who writes the applications. By a 
process of evolution men engaged in life insurance 
work have occupied an ever improving sphere in our 
civic and national life. The credit for this gradual 
improvement largely belongs, in my opinion, to the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, and to the 
men who have given unsparingly of their time and 
talent to this great movement we owe a debt of 
gratitude. The list of these men is long, from George 
N. Carpenter, the first president, down through the 
ranks, and includes not only former presidents known 
to many of us personally, but some men who never 
held office in the National Association, but who have 
been loyal workers in the organization. The influence 
of the Association and the men referred to has been 
reflected in the enactment of much helpful legislation; 
in the adoption not only formally but individually of 
new codes of ethics and in other ways induced a con- 
dition in our work which has produced the strongest 
and cleanest group of men engaged in any occcupation, 
and that brings us to the point which I wish to make 
of the impression which this group has been making 
for years upon society. 

Almost unlimited opportunity has been given to 
men of our profession during the great war period to 
demonstrate their willingness and their ability to serve. 
A consideration of the number of men from our ranks 
actively engaged in military service, a consideration 
of the sale of Government securities effected by us, 
a scanning of the list of workers in the organizations 
which operated hand in hand with our military forces, 
will readily convince one that the life insurance fra- 
ternity gave its manhood and its time, and that it 
possessed talent second to none. In my opinion the 
inevitable effect of the new view which the public 
received of the life underwriter would be a tremend- 
ously increased volume of new business, which con- 
dition, coupled with the return to their pre-war posi- 
tions of the workers herein referred to, to my mind 
is as much responsible for the accomplishments in the 
production of new business as are any of the factors 
commonly credited with the result. I do not wish to 
detract from the effect of the Government’s establish- 
ment of a life insurance department, or from the in- 
fluence on new business of the influenza epidemic, but 
I do wish to particularly emphasize that much of the 
credit belongs to the man who carries the rate book. 

We have heard much of the morale of our fighting 
forces, and I believe that morale is as important in the 
ranks of the insurance fraternity if we are to go on 
to greater and greater achievement and if the Institu- 
tion is to extend its benefits to more and more people. 
The Life Underwriters Association is more than an 
organization to study sales problems,—it is an organi- 
zation to develop a splendid feeling of harmony and 
comradeship between the workers in this field. It is 
the meeting place for the representatives of all com- 
panies; it is the place where mistrust and misrepre- 
sentation is replaced by confidence and friendship. Its 
existence and growth is justified by its accomplishment 
up to this time, and my preuiction is based on my 
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observation in Springfield, Mo.; Columbus, Ohio; 
Kansas City, and in St. Louis, and as reflected by 
members of associations in numerous other cities, that 
the movement is pronounced and that the direction is 
toward a greater participation in the educational and 
civic activities of all communities, to a stronger con- 
dition and to a greater sphere of usefulness to the 
underwriter and to society. 

It has been demonstrated by severe tests that the 
Institution of Life Insurance is fundamentally right, 
efficient and certain. The lack of one or more of these 
qualities in the relationship of life is the cause of much 
of the world’s restlessness. We workers in the field of 
life insurance are teachers of sound economics and 
will continue so to be to the degree with which we 
pursue our calling. 

We are particularly fortunate in these more or less 
troubled times, when there is disagreement between 
Capital and Labor, between this group and that group, 
to be engaged in a work where we may go confidently 
forward with a certainty, not only of personal reward, 
but with the consciousness that by our very success, 
we are helping solve the problems and we are again 
fortunate that our occupation gives us opportunity 
to engage ourselves otherwise -in helping solve the 
problems and that our contact with men gives us 
breadth of view. 

Truly the life insurance man has come into his own. 














THE Cater Cup 


The following essay was submitted in the 
prize essay contest at the Thirtieth Annual 
Convention of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, by Edmund C. Armes, a mem- 
ber of the Birmingham, Ala., Association. Mr. 
Armes was awarded the first prize—the Calef 
Cup: 


CIVIC DUTIES OF THE LIFE INSURANCE 
AGENT 

Many a latent spark of civic righteousness was set 
aflame by the all-conquering, all-absorbing spirit of 
justice bred by the Great War, and that latent spark, 
even after kindling fires of patriotism mounting high 
into a whirl of service and activity and enduring the 
possibility of exhaustion after the first great burst, has 
fortunately not cooled off but has gradually crystallized 
into a steady flame that is warming the hearts of men 
with a desire to do things for one another—that is 
warming their hearts with a sense of justice and sym- 
pathy for one’s fellow man, and with a sense of ap- 
preciation for the betterment of one’s town. The great 
lessons in the manifold spirit of Christianity taught 
us by the war have been favorite themes of far-seeing, 
thoughtful men everywhere, and all these men have 
voiced the appeal in stentorian tones that the spirit 
of generosity, civic activity, sacrifice, co-operation and 
other various phases of service be kept alive in the 
hearts of all the people, that these wonderful powers 
be not lost to the triumphal march of humanitarianism. 

Of course, it did not take the war to create those 
ideals in the mind of the insurance agent. Already 
the right sort of agent was imbued with ideas of service. 

Sut is it not true that these ideas were practically 
confined to the sphere of his business, whereas now it 
can almost be said he has so many spheres he is 
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amused at thinking he was so busy with his own little 
world before the war? It is therefore probaply not 
a false conclusion to derive that the war was his major 
premise of inspiration and his own business strictly a 
minor premise which needed considerable drawing out 
before it became an effective civic force. Consequently, 





while the civic duties of a life agent before the w 
were in reality the same as they are now, yet it can 
be safely said that these duties in the minds of this 
class of men were more vitalized by their various 
activities during the war in soliciting bonds, Red Cross 
subscriptions, Armenian and other relief funds, etc., 
than by any other recent inspiration; and that these 
war experiences have paved the way to a ready and co- 
operative response to civic calls that could not have 
been otherwise secured in the course of years. 

I. The life agent, in the first place, is a dealer in 
an important commodity that is likewise a most personal 
one. Being in a personal business he is thrown into 
close contact with many people. This contact should 
beget acquaintances—to say nothing of frienas—who 
in turn should become valuable instruments in helping 
him to “put over’? a civic scheme or two. 

II. The nature of his training, acquired as he 
progresses in his field, peculiarly tts him for almost 
any kind of civic campaign work, and it is especially 
the obligation of the life man to respond to campaign 
calls by reason of this special fitness. Life agents 
everywhere in the United Staates were instrumental 
in selling millions of dollars’ worth of bonds and 
raising thousands in charity funds during the war. 
When it comes to a local auditorium campaign, a local 
charity or some other such local need, they will by 
force of training as well as fervor not be found 
lagging, 

III. The life insurance business is daily becoming 
more high class and professional, but it is only by the 
strict maintenance of the ethics of the business that 
it reaches this high standard. Dishonest practices 
have no place in the life insurance profession, and as 
a defense against such practices the local underwriters” 
associations possess powers or potential forces for 
their elimination. As a matter of fact, the standards 
of the business shoulu be gauged by the local associa- 
tions, and out of them should evolve both the laws 
and the inspiration for the right conduct of the busi- 
ness. Every life agent by affiliation with his local asso- 
ciations not only receives a certain inspiration from 
it, but contributes to making that association an 
effective force in the community for upholding the 
ethics of the life insurance business and for participa- 
tion in general civic effort. Likewise his affiliation 
with other civic and social clubs not only identifies him 
as a community man or increases his personal acquaint- 
anceship, but lines him up in matterse of civic re- 
sponsibility. 

IV. “Where there is no vision the people perish.” 
Likewise where a man has no vision of the service he 
is capable of giving he loses ground, Life insurance is 
fundamentally an economic proposition and the agent 
is simply an instrument. If he is sincere he must be 
an economic instrument regulating the numerous kinds 
of policy contracts to the needs of the individual. 
Ine economic by-word “all that the traffic will bear” 
is certainly one that should never have the slightest 
application to the life profession. In other words. 
the policy buyer should get what he needs and not that 
for which he has to pay the most. 

V. A life agent is also an educator. Being an edu 
cator he is, of course, an informed person on certain 
subjects. Prejuaice is not now nearly so large an 
obstacle since the great achievement of the Govern- 
ment insurance, considered purely as an educational 
factor. But the prejudice that remains should be shown 
the light of truth and obliterated. There is yet vast 
labor to be done educationally in life insurance. The 
agent himself usually knows but little, technically 
speaking, of his commodity, but aside from this, eve” 
with his scant knowledge—and, happily, here is @ 
place where a little knowledge is not so dangerous 4 
thing, after all—he holds a great educational powet 
whcih is a demonstrable, vital, economic force—his only 
to use. 

As upon the country has grown the world vision 
with its accompanying gigantic accountabilities, 5° 
within the individual is burning a flame of ene 
righteousness which but a while ago was a smouldering 
spark. More recently and concertedly schooled in the 
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GET THE ABIC IDEA 


It helps our agents write applications with the least resistance— 








It helps our agents secure cash premiums with the application— 





It helps our agents write the highest per cent of business which 
will renew— 








It introduces our agents and gives them the necessary local prestige— 





It helps our agents make more present and future money than by 
the old way. 
Big Opportunity for Producers. 
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Statement Showing 
Progress of Company 


Total Legal Premium Paid-for 

Year Admitted Assets Reserve Income Insurance in Force 
1910—4 months................ $ 247,163.00 $ 6,831.00 $ 14,563.92 $ 917 490.00 
 erlgretnt: ie ye ais ae dies Paes 473,135.00 33,269.00 84,294.26 2,869,925.00 
ia n\n coat'e, sg''e keel dee 555,081.00 101,180.00 154,463.14 5,197,278.00 
rrr tre a 595,523.00 181,333.00 192,231.57 6,598,324.00 
EN eee oe one es 695 804.54 269,877.00 224,815.29 7,302,654.00 
eae eee gi ae yee 821 369.91 383,396.00 265,831.32 9,095,521.00 
okie os deta eee 929,942.65 522,899.00 357,697.37 12,045,476.00 
Ree re err 1,184,375.44 753,537.00 399,582.93 13,817,414.00 
MR Ge! Glok siterey 5. site echraeiee as 1,315,180.41 942,020.00 429,322.79 19, 160,048.00 

An American Company—Operated Through American Banks 
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obligations of citizenship the followers of the life 
profession have, by their singular fitness—socially, 
economically, professionally and educationally—a rare 
opportunity for civic endeavor and for the application 
of those high principles of magnanimity and service 
engendered by the greatest sacrificial period in history. 
CIVIC DUTIES OF THE LIFE INSURANCE 
AGENT 

The following essay was submitted in the 
prize essay contest at the Thirtieth Annual 
Convention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, by John R. McFee, a mem- 
ber or the Chicago, IIl., Association. Mr. 
McFee was awarded the second prize—the Ben 
Williams Vase: 

Duty in action is righteousness shown in conduct, a 
correspondence of principle to performance, an ideal 
reflected in a life, the just man made manifest. Made 
imperative by conscience, duty’s obligation is voluntary, 
compulsory only in morals. Obedience to law as a duty 
it assumes, but it recognizes rights beyond grant, 
dominant without aid of penalty. Individual in scope 
and grasp, duty should be potent as personality and 
variant as opportunity. It reaches advocacy as it 
adopts and recognizes For 
integrity may suffice; in another, zealotry alone answer. 

Civic duty is the duty of citizenship. From obedience 
to law it mounts to loyalty to Government, from loyalty 
to aggressive advacacy of civic ideas. To adhere to 
the laws, to support the welfare of the community, are 
negative aspects of civic duty, never excusable. All 
should be partisans in public rectitude, without regard 
to individual calling. As civic duty grows with per- 
sonal power and influence, increases with station and 
expands with opportunity, so the life insurance agent 
has civic duties attached to his status, made specific by 
his calling. An appreciation of the nature of life in- 
surance and the function of its agent shows this. 

Life insurance as an institution has civic attributes. 
Hence the calling of the life insurance agent has civic 
characteristics. Life insurance is based on the realiza- 
tion, a record of the life decline of groups of humans 
at each age from childhood to death. In itself, there- 
fore, the mortality experience is just a record of gen- 
eral human doom, the statistical account of the death 
destiny of mankind. As it shows the death decline, so 
it demonstrates a persistence in life survivorship. 
Life insurance makes possible a money value in this 
survivorship. It hypothecates financially the security 
of the group of lives at each age for the fortuity of the 
single life, a constituent of the group. Thus it is an 
economic achievement without rival. 

The property of no man, of no class of men, is the 
mortality experience. Any association of sound lives 
large enough and scattered enough to realize the ex- 
perience co-operate financially to employ it, 
Hence no man, no class of men, has the right to 
exploit life insurance. It calls for protection under 
the law, not as a private, but as a civic institution. 
Life insurance requires a collection, an administration 
and a distribution. For its full realization it needs 
agents to negotiate its contract, to elucidate its 
merits and persuade to its membership. In his work 
the life insurance agent reaches to all classes. It is 
a work that aims at counsel and wins influence. The 
administration of life insurance includes the invest- 
ment of the funds retained as reserves necessary for 
the fulfillment of the policy contract. This investment 
must be made beyond peril to principal and in the 
security of interest returns assumed before earned. 
It rests on the power of capital to earn without hazard. 
Hence life insurance administration relies on the sound 
economic strength of the country. In the United 
States is a Government founded on individual liberty, 
conceived as an inheritance of its citizens, not as a 
boon conferred or vouchsafed in the grace of masters. 
siere, Government is authority delegated by the people, 
and law is justified as it conserves and perpetuates the 
fundamental rights reserved to the people. One funda- 
mental right is the right to personal ownership of prop- 
erty. It is a right correlative to the right of personal 


causes missions. one, 


may 


liberty. 

The right to earn and to keep earnings not demanded 
by taxation to support the Government is a guaranty 
of our institutions and of our fundamental law. 

Saving by curtailing, in the discipline of restricted 
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desire and restrained impulses, is a right as well as a 
virute. Without thrift, individual dependence may 
result and dependence is freedom restrained if not con- 
trolled. In this land, twelve millions own unincum- 
bered homes. Three millions more own homes subject 
to mortgage. Life insurance often cancels the mort- 
gage, for it pays some six hundred and fifty millions 
in a year to the people of the United States. Twenty 
millions of our children are at school. Life insurance 
often keeps the orphan at school. The wealth of the 
country is not less than two hundred and twenty-five 
billions of dollars. It rests on ownership of its source, 
on title indisputable under the law of the land. On the 
security of this title life insurance invests its funds. 
Imperil the investment and the power of life insurance 
to protect the individual and the home from financial 
distress is impaired. 

The life insurance agent should be the foe of any 
movement that may threaten the security of property 
as he is the foe of any attempt to detroy the home. 

The mightiest task of society is to protect the wealth 
of the land from exploitation by seekers of privilege, 
as well as from marauding by the discontented. Under 
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THE 


our institutions, class domination by capitalist or prole- 
tarian abomination. Capital and Labor should 
harmonize in the business needing each. The incentive 
to profit is an appeal to achievement in employer as 


is an 


well as employed. Exploitation is ever a deterrent. 

No public policy should threaten life insurance as 
it now exists. Government benefaction can never be- 
come its substitute, for the function of free govern- 
ment is to protect rather than bestow. From status to 
contract, from control to choice, has been the march 
of human progress. 

It is the supreme civic duty of the life insurance 
agent to aid this progress as an advocatae ever of civic 
righteousness, responsive in his conduct to the prin- 
ciples of the institution he represents, urging ever 
measures for human amelioration to grow through the 
efficacy of self-reliance. Not a politician, then, seeking 
privilege, but a zealot for public righteousness should 
be the life insurance agent, 

So summarized, the special civic duties of the life 
insurance agent are readily apparent. In the general- 
ization the particulars are revealed. 

William M. Duff, agency superintendent of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society and a 
Quarter-Million Club man, gave:a talk along 


original lines on ‘‘Systematically Planned 
Work.’’ The talk was illustrated with charts 


and exhibits, and Mr. Duff’s ideas were dis- 
cussed after the reading of the paper by George 
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Woodbridge, Equitable Life, (F. W. Fuller 
Agency), Springfield and Boston, Mass.; Herbert 
L. Smith, Northwestern Mutual, Parkersburg, 
W. Va.; F. B. Miller, Phoenix Mutual, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Stratford Lee Morton, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, St. Louis, Mo.; W. Merrill Eastcott, Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada, Grand Ra- 
pids, Mich.; W. Dwight Mead, Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Seattle, Wash.; M. D. Aus- 
tin, Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, Cal., and Victor 
F. Valdes, Provident Life and Trust Company, 
New York city. 
Mr. Duff showed the following diagram of 
work: 
First—New Business. 
1 Production. 
(a) Pulse or chart showing past production. 
Number. 
Amount. 
Premiums, 
Day. 
Month. 
Veéar, 
Current year, 
and 
Previous years. 
(b) Allotment for current year. 
Number. 
Amounts. 
Premiums. 
By months— 
To beat a poor month, 
To beat a good month in any of three ways. 
2 How to do it. 
(a) What can you afford to spend? 
Value of the business to you. 
Make a budget. 
(b) How to spend it. 


i 


Meetings. 
Weekly—monthly—with or without lunth- 
eon—see Carnegie Bureau Pamphlet. 


Prices. 
Cash—percentage—merchandise, 
Drives. 
Object 
Record of some kind. 
Size of policy—kind of policy 
Physical Plans. 
Committee. 
Snappy meetings. 
Exhibits. 
Outing—Century Club— 
Society Clubs—Veteran 
Advertising. 
Supervising. 


oo 


Honors, 


~ 


or 


Second—New Agents. 
1 Circularizing. 

2 Advertising. 
Third—Solicitor. 

1 Day’s Programme. 


Mr. Duff explained his chart as follows: 
about an insurance company 
So we start this discussion with 


Everything in and 
centers on production. 
the subject. 

First—New Business. 

An agency is established primarily for the purpose 
of feeding a company new business. 

I. Production, 

The biggest problem of an agency is production. 
This involves much. One of the truest things ever 
said was a statement made by John D. Archibald, 
for many years the controlling genius of the Standard 
Oil Company: “We never fool ourselves. We keeP 
our books in such a way that we know when we are 
making money and when we are losing it.” 

(A) Pulse. 

It would seem, therefore, that one of the most 1 
portant things for a general agent would be compreé- 
hensive records. In some agencies there is used what 
is called a “pulse.” Some little labor is involved in 
keeping this up to date, but it does show the pro 
duction per day in number of cases, amount of ag 
ness and paid deposits. It also gives this information 
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for the same day and month of the previous year and 
allows a comparison. 

(38) Allotment, 

At the beginning of the year, usually the first week, 
the general agent should carefully outline the year, 
using the pulse as a basis of possibilities; a definite 
figure is allotted for each month of the year in num- 
ber, amount and the premiums that will be striven for. 

Having arrived at a conclusion as to what will be 
the aim for each month for the year, then comes the 
plan—and careful planning is necessary. 

II. How to Do It. 

In this connection a number of things must be con- 
sidered: 

(a) What is a certain volume of business worth 
to you? 

(b) What is the value of your marginal commis- 
sions, first year, and renewals? 

(c) How much can you afford to spend on your 
agency to attain the result for which you 
propose to strive? 

Having arrived at some figure, the next question is 
how to spend the money. Of course a general agent 
will make a budget. He will carefully outline what 
he proposes to spend on meetings, prizes, drives, ad- 
vertising and supervision. 

I. Meetings. 

(a) A Monday morning meeting is a good thing— 
to be regularly held at an hour not later than nine 
o'clock. If this meeting does nothing else it will get 
the solicitor or agent on the job at a definite hour in 
the morning. Without a scheduled Monday meeting, 
there is a fair probability that some men, and those 
who need the meeting most, will not get down to busi- 
ness until well on to the middle of the week. 

(b) Monthly or Quarterly Meetings. 

If an agency extends out of the city limits, it would 
seem advisable to hold monthly or quarterly meetings 
at a time that will suit the agency as a whole. At 
this meeting every contract holder should be present. 

(c) Conventions. 

At least one big convention a year is desirable. To 
this home office official and, possibly, prominent policy- 
holders should be invited. 

How the subject for these meetings and conventions 
should be arranged, who should preside, etc., is a sub- 
ject all in itself. The Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology has made a comprehensive study of the subject, 
and in Bulletin No. 21 of the Bureau of Salesmanship 
Research you will get some very valuable pointers. 

2. Prizes. 

The pulse will show that there are certain months 
of the year that ordinarily are not as good as others. 
There are times in the year when a stimulant is re- 
quired. A carefully prepared prize offer has been 
found worth while—a prize of a. suit of clothes, an 
overcoat or household furniture and such like. In the 
summer time vacation equipment, such as a wardrobe, 
trunk or suitcase may be considered. Men will work 
for a prize or an honor when they will not work for 
money. The prize offered and the value of it, of 
course, should bear a relation to the aim desired. Cash 
prizes have not been found as effective as merchandise, 
or simply an honored position. 

3. Drives. 

The object of a drivé is largely that of a prize. It 
is to bring the business of a certain month up to par 
to introduce a new policy or to increase the size of 
the average policy sold, etc. Often a drive can be 
pulled off with great success where nothing but in- 
spiration is used as a tonic. But to be successful the 
physical plans should be carefully made and as care- 
fully carried out. A general committee from the 
agency, a committee not too large, is given charge 
of the drive. The object desired is explained to them. 
They are filled with inspiration and they in turn com- 
municate this to their If the field is a 
large one, three, four or a dozen small snappy meet- 
ings can be arranged. Each to be held at the same 
hour,.in different towns, but with the same object in 
view. A member of the committee takes charge of 
each one of these meetings. Each puts the thing 
across and some wonderful records for production 
have been made as the result of a carefully prepared 
drive, 

Plans are necessary—Quotas and aims are necessary. 
We have proved time time again those who 


associates. 


and 


definitely start out to do a thing do more than those 
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This year eighty 
out of the eighty-six who qualified for the society’s 
convention definitely started out a year ago with the 


who work in a hit-or-miss fashion. 


idea of qualifying. Eighty qualified because they had 
a plan; only six qualified in the hit or miss fashion. 
Last May at a little meeting sixty-two men pledged 
themselves for a $1,000,000 of business within a ten- 
day period. These sixty-two actually produced $1,100,- 
000, while the other 150 members of the same agency 
produced $250,000. We have proved to our own satis- 
faction in cases. that it is the man that 
plans that gets ahead. 


numerous 


EXTRA INDUCEMENTS 
Quota cards—wherein a man is given a definite mark 
for the year and accepted it and used effectively. 
Your Home Office Convention—short trips to the 
mountains or seashore for a definite amount of busi- 
ness—an Honor Club open only for those who sell 
the maximum policy that the company issues to an 


individual. All these things fit in their place. 

4. Advertising. 

Judicious advertising is a part of a plan. It can be 
done in newspapers, trade journals, theater  pro- 


grammes, or by novelties, but to be valuable it must be 
systematic, consistent and regular. 

5. Supervision. 

A general agency can be made or broken by the 
proper or improper supervisiory plan. In one general 
agency all plans center around supervisors. The secur- 
ing, training and education of the new agents are in 
their hands—each man is allotted a certain county. 
Supervisors are located in strategic points of the 
territory, that is, in points easy of access from many 
different places. The supervisor is given a certain 
number of counties and is supposed to visit, work and 
help the agents located in that territory. 

Second—New Agents. 

We have spoken entirely of planning for more 
production in business. Of course careful planning 
is necessary for the increase in the agency force. To 
get agents, some of the following plans have been 
tried with success. 

(a) Circularizing the prominent men of a town. 
Circularizing old policyholders. 
Examiners, 
All merchants of one class or another. 
(b) Display advertising and advertising in the 
personal column. 
(c) A dead set in a specific town for a repre- 
sentative. 

Of course a study in the field is necessary. Towns 
are designated in which representation is desired. 
Here again the method of going after agents is de- 
pendent upon the amount of money available for the 
purpose. One agency spent some $500 in sending out 
a raft of letters to lawyers. Only two replied with 
suggestions, but out of the replies received they 
secured one agent who the first year produced nearly 
$300,000 of business, the second year nearly $1,000,- 
000, and his third year over $1,000,000, and this man, 
we are confident, is a regular million dollar man year 
in and year out, and he in turn has secured an agent 
who will pay for a half million his first year. 

We have talked almost entirely of “system” for 
the general agent. 

Third—The Personal Solicitor. 

It is just as necessary for the personal solicitor to 
have a system. In no business is there such waste of 
time that some have too much system, but the ma- 
jority have too little. It would seem to me that a 
desirable programme would be as follows: 8:45 a. m. 
to 10:00 o’clock, office hours. During this time do 
whatever book work is required to be done. What- 
ever correspondence is to be answered could be at- 
tended to and whatever circular letters are to be gotten 
out can be gotten off. Here the solicitor could use a 
stenographer and the Post Office Department to good 
effect. 
holder whose age has changed or is about to change: 
who has a birthday, etc. The agent should be in cor- 
respondence with his policyholders all the time, but 
not with any policyholder so frequently as to be an- 
noying. The agent can be a friend of the insured. 
He ought to be his business advisor by suggesting to 
his policyholder or prospect, business opportunities or 
any one of a dozen things that will interest the man 
selfishly—a reaction comes, to the benefit of the agent. 
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Every day he should write to some policy- 
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From 10:00 to 12:00 soliciting nearby, that is, see 
prospects or attend to office affairs close to the office. 

From 12:00 to 1:30, luncheon. Of course it is not 
expected that the agent will spend the entire time 
eating, but some agents make it a point never to lunch 
alone, and over a good meal a wonderful opportunity 
is presented for talking life insurance or at least in- 
creasing acquaintanceship. 

From 1:30 to 

This is the time for distant calls and soliciting. The 
agent need not return to his office for the day. He 
can make the nearby towns, 

No amount of system will take place of good hard 
work, and no easy rule has yet been discovered for 
getting business. It is absolutely true that in the 
business of life insurance every pound of pressure 
that a man can put forth and every ounce of gray 
matter can be used to profit. System will conserve an 
agent’s most valuable asset—his time. 





VALUE OF: DAILY REPORTS 


Harry T. Miller, for the past sevesn years 
agency director of the New York Life at Min- 
neapolis, brought before the convention the 
results of an individual investigation of the sub- 
ject of the ‘‘Value of Daily Reports,’’ which he 
had made by sending questionnaires to fifty- 
three agencies, He said: 

Early this month I sent out a communication and 
questionnaire to fifty-three agencies representing 
thirty-three companies in thirty-one cities located in 
twenty-three States. Cities in the East, West, North, 
South and Central, companies large and‘ small, new 
ana old. On the questionnaire I listed ten questions. 
I will read the questions in their order and will com- 
ment on the replies received. 

Question No. 1.—Are agents in your office required 
to render daily reports to the office or agency head? 

Thirty-eight replies reached me before I left Min- 
neapolis. 

Twenty-five answered in the negative. 
answered that they requiring either 
weekly reports. 

Question No, 2.—If so, on what form (card form or 
printed sheet form)? Send sample card or printed 
sheet if you will. 

Ten agencies sent samples. No two were alike in 
size or form. One daily report card 3% by 6'4 
inches opened up the day at 8.30, and in eighteen 
half-hour divisions the agent is required to state how 
he spent his time and results obtained. At the bottom 
of the card agent must show total number of hours 
worked, total wasted, number of calls, number of in- 
terviews and time of beginning and finishing the day's 
work. , 

On the back of the card, under the heading ‘“Eff- 
ciency Standards” the following appeared: 

“Time lost can never be reclaimed.” 

“Hours worked” means actual number of hours in 
ineurance work or 

“Number of calls’? means actual number of people 
called upon concerning insurance, whether interview is 
had or not. \ 

“Number of interviews” means actual number, with 
whom, at the time of “call”? you had a definite talk on 
insurance. 

“Waster” means the amount of time not devoted to 
actual insurance work as above, though the time so 
marked may be advantageously spent otherwise. 

Distinguish carefully between a “call’? and an “‘in- 
terview.” 

From 8.30 A. M. to 5.30 P, M. (one hour for lunch) 
eight working hours per day; Saturday five hours, or 
week. (Weeks without 


Thirteen 


were daily or 


canvass. 


forty-five hours per normal 
holidays or illness.) 

Get as near to it as you can and your income will 
for itself. 
with an average of five interviews (not calls) per day, 
(not calls) per month; 15” 
favorables; 65 divided by 2 
should give 82 hopefuls; 32 divided by 2 should give 
16 probables; 16 divided by 2 should give 8 sure. 

Results.—Average policy $2000, equals $16,000 in- 
surance per total for year, $192,000. And 
then it gave the average premium per $1000 of insur- 
ance, the average commission rate and indicated the 


care Twenty-six working days per month 


means 130 interviews 


divided by 2 gives 65 


month; 
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= AN AGENT’S COMPANY 
: SERVING ITS POLICYHOLDERS 


: WE BELIEVE THAT SERVICE TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS STARTS WITH THE AGENT 


si There would be little if any life insurance without the agent, therefore the 
a policyholder to serve depends on him. 


We believe that good agents must be well Satisfied and well paid to continue | 
ing to give good service to policyholders. 





a We believe that our growth—now over 
SOME MISSOURI STATE FEATURES $200,000,000 in our 27th year—and a 


rate of growth larger than that experi- 


sade Writes both non-participating and enced by any American Life Insurance 
. participating policies. Company, is a direct tribute to our own 
ted Pays dividends on limited payment agents and to our position. 


in - icipating policies after pre- , 
As eee © - We believe that we have a sound, prof- 
een mium-paying period. 


oe “i itable, and permanent proposition that 
i Pays 5% on dividends left to the will at once appeal to any real life in- 


wa credit of policies. j 
Surance man—one who is a producer 


= Pays 5% interest on trust funds and agency builder. 
and installments. 


a We operate in 38 States, but have at- 
ple rites all stan ‘ : ‘ 

vis special contracts, embracing all mod- tractive openings for desirable men. 

vith ern features, including disability and 


double indemnity. We would be glad to hear from men 


interested. 
Unusual non-forfeiture provisions. 








Your letter will be treated confidential. 





“ MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
; SAINT LOUIS 
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amount of first-year’s commission the agent should 
earn on that basis. 

Another daily report form was on a printed sheet 
8+2 by 11 inches, the size of the average business 
letter paper. This form asked for the names of 
parties called on (twenty lines, each numbered), also 
occupation, name of firm, source of lead, time spent 
with prospects; whether it was the first, second or 
third call, results secured, etc. At the bottom of the 


report four questions are suggested: 


“Where has the day gone?” 


*Has time been wasted? 
‘What has been accomplished?” 
‘How can I improve my selling ability?” 

The following appears just below the four ques- 
tions: 

“This daily report will help you to check your work. 
It affords you an opportunity to analyze each day’s 
work and determine its effectiveness.” 

Write down the name, etc., of each call 
order that you made it, and place a check mark in the 
column to denote the result. If you made a call and 
found the prospect out, and called again the same day, 
list the prospect as many times as you called. Let 
this report be a record of your efforts and achieve- 


in the 


ments.” 

Of the four weekly report cards, none called for 
names of persons interviewed; merely a statement of 
the number of hours worked in each of the six work- 
number of calls, results, etc. 
varied in size from 3 by 5 to 


ing days, interviews, 
These report forms 
5 by 8% inches. 
There was but one sample form of monthly report 
submitted. It was on heavy paper 8% by 143% inches. 
The lines were numbered from 1 to 31, and on each 
line the following information was called for: Time of 
beginning work, time of quitting work, hours of 
actual work, hours of soliciting, hours in, office, num- 
ber of new calls, total number of calls, number of in- 
terviews, total premiums, commissions earned, deduc- 
tions and whether closed on first, second or third in- 
At the bottom was a place for the ‘‘totals,” 
how much each call was worth and 


terview. 
the “average” 
how much each interview was worth. 

I liked this monthly report form better than any of 
the reports submitted. I have gone into detail in re- 
gard to these report forms that you may consider how 
much or how little time and labor would be required 
of an agent to render a daily, weekly or monthly re- 
port and that you may note that a uniform report has 
not been adopted. 

Question No. 3.—If so, what is the nature of the 
report; are agents required to turn in all prospect 
cards at the close of each day, or are they required 
only to render a report of the number of calls made, 





interviews secured and results obtained? 
One agency, and that is the agency 
monthly report form for daily calls, makes the follow- 
ing comment: “I firmly believe in a daily report 
system, especially with new men. I believe they 
should continue same until they are producing satis- 
factory results. We assure the man that the informa- 
tion is not for our guidance, but for his own—that he 
must first determine by the use of the daily report 
system the number of people he must see to get an 
application, and then when he is not writing business 
his record will indicate to him whether he is doing 
enough work among new prospects to secure satisfac- 
tory results. Any that holds an agent re- 
sponsible for his time we believe of value in our 


using the 


system 


business.” 

Three other agencies required new agents to turn 
in prospect cards daily for review and analysis; the 
majority, however, who required daily reports only 
called for a report of the number of calls, interviews, 
results, etc. 

Question No. 4.—If so, what disposition does the 
agency make of these cards or reports—what action 
is taken on them on the following day or at a later 
date? 

One agency replied: ‘‘The cards are called to the 
agent’s attention on the date he indicates they should 
be followed up.” 

Others say: “The cards are classified and some are 
circularized for later follow up.” 

“Cards are filed; prospects are put on mailing list 
and the card returned to the agent before the age 


changes.” 
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“The reports are 
iectively.”’ 

Question No, 5.—If so, to whom are these cards 
or reports entrusted, the manager, assistant manager, 
clerk or stenographer? 

The following were some of the answers: ‘‘Clerk,”’ 
“general agent,” “‘special clerk who handles this part 
of our business,” “one of the assistant managers,” 
“the secretary of the Monday morning meetings,” “the 
manager.” 

Question No. 
and analyze these repports with the field men? 

These were the answers: “Manager,” ‘‘general 
agent,” “efficiency manager, city manager,” “one of 
the assistant managers,” ‘‘analyzed by the assistant 
cashier, but reviewed by the State agent and results 
discussed by him with the field men,” “superintendent 
of agents.” 


analyzed individually and _ col- 


6.—If so, who is required-to review 


29 66 


OBJECTIONS BY AGENTS 
Question No. 7.—If so, do the agents, any of them, 
offer objections to turning in prospect cards or render- 
ing daily reports; is the large producer as willing to 
comply as the small producer? 
Some say “yes,” ‘no;”’ 


others “no.” I will quote a few: 

















HARRY T. MILLER 


Acency Director, New York Lire INSURANCE 
ComMpaNy, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


“It takes a little pressure at times on some, but many 
follow the system so learn their 
value.” Another one said: “A large number of high- 
class men object to the compulsory method of sub- 
mitting daily reports of their work.’’ Another re- 
plied: “All men report. No report; no new prospect 
cards.” Another “Our experience has 
that it is hard to get any agent to persist in the sys- 
tem.” Still another: ‘Our agents were expected to 
report weekly to our cashier, but as we give no ad- 
vances or guaranteed salaries, and in view of the fact 
that our agents are made up of men capable of being 
their own masters, who will not brook too much dicta- 
tion, we found difficulty in getting them to make re- 
ports. Our most successful men are those who realize 
that they must lay out their work in a systematic 
manner, keeping personal card records and making 
accountable to themselves each day for 
their success or failure.” 


as to interview 


F said: been 


themselves 
The president of one company said: “Many years 
ago in another organization daily reports were tried, 
but were generally objected to by both large and small 
producers. 
Another report says: “My men, with very few ex- 
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ceptions, have been large producers, and I have never 
been able to get them to agree to make a daily report. 
I believe that it is a splendid system to use where 
the agency is composed of a number of small pro- 
ducers, but I doubt the advantage of this system 
where an agency consists of large producers.” 

Another said: ‘No man—new or old—has objected 
thus far.” Opinion on this question was equally 
divided. 

FIFTEEN OPINIONS 

Now we come to question No. 8, and you will note 
all men are not of the same opinion. An expression 
was called for in the following form: “In your 
opinion, will it help the field man and the agency to 
require a daily report to be rendered; that is, a daily 
report of the number of calls made, interviews secured 
and results obtained?” 

“It will help some men who are lacking in initiative.” 

‘With some agents it would be of much assistance: 
with others it might be of no help.” 

“Successful agents should not be asked to make 
daily reports; new agents who are on an advance 
arrangement should be obliged to make reports.” 

“I have never required agents in my office to make 
daily reports except when I start an agent with a 
regular advance of so much per week. Then each 
morning I require him to submit a written report 
giving names and addresses and telling about each one 
that he visited the day before. I do this for a num- 
ber of reasons. I think it is a good thing for the man 
and helps me to keep track of his work, and if he 
should leave money the names he has 
given me would be valuable canvassing material for 
agents. I believe that agents should be in- 
structed or taught to make daily reports, and if they 
do not spend too much time on writing them up it 
would be a very valuable thing.” 

“Perhaps it would help some and worry others, but 
I am at sea.” 

“Tt might 
report.” 

“I am very much interested in this subject. We 
have never had very much success here with the same, 
but I think it would be a wonderful help to most 
agents.” 

“1 think daily reports are a good thing for any man 
who can run his agency on a cold business basis, but 
personally I have never been able to run mine that 
way. The men who work for me are good, big, strong 
fellows, and are more like companions than they are 
like hirelings. I am very much in favor of the sys- 
tematic card system of prospects, and our men do 
follow that system, but T do not require them to make 
daily reports to me.” 

“Reports of too much 
duction.” 

“T think a form of daily report is quite essential for 
any agency employing several men, and particularly 
for the new man. After an agent has once developed 
into a consistent worker I doubt if the daily report 
does very much good.” 

“We formerly used the daily reports, but we now 
have consultations with our agents regarding prospects, 
and we find this method more effective.” 

“T used the daily-report system several years ago. 
Frankly, I would not, from my own experience, 
recommend the adoption of this system, except in 
agencies where most of the producers are on a salary 
or advance contract.” 


owing me 


other 


help, but the big producers will not 


detail operate against pro- 


EXPERIENCE UNSATISFACTORY 


“Our experience with daily reports was never satis- 
factory. We have tried it two or three different times 
in the past ten years. In my opinion, it can only be 
worked where the agents are of the type that would 
stand for it. I think perhaps you will understand 
what I mean by that. We have tried every kind of 
an arrangement that we have heard of or been able 
to devise, and the one that has worked best with us 
has been to supplement the agents’ work with prospect 
cards and insist upon his returning the cards five 
days after they are given to him. This gives him 4 
leeway and does not interfere with his personal calls, 
but is very apt to furnish him material to work upon 
when he has spare time on his hands. It may be 
that we are not as competent in handling men 4s 
others, but it seems that the caliber of man that wé 
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Mr. Successful Life Insurance Agent 


Do you want to secure a General Agency for yourself? 
If so, read this; it is 


WORTH KNOWING 


A $5,000 policy in the United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company guarantees: 


FIRST: That in case of death from any cause $5,000, the face of the 
policy, will be paid. 


SECOND: That in case of death from any accident, $10,000, or 
double the face of the policy, will be paid. 


THIRD: That in case of death from certain specified accidents, 
$15,000, or three times the face of the policy, will be paid. 


FOURTH: That in case of Total Disability as a result of Accidental 
Injury, the Company will pay direct to the insured at the rate of $50 
per week during such disability, for not to exceed 52 weeks, after 
which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 per week 
throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do more? And 
why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? 


ANNUAL PREMIUM 
Ordinary Life, - - - - $128.05 
Twenty Payment Life, - - $167.10 ( AGE 35 
Twenty Year Endowment, $235.10 


GENERAL AGENTS WANTED IN THE FOLLOWING STATES: 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kansas, Michigan, Ohio and the District of Columbia 


COMMENCED BUSINESS JULY 15, 1914 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, $11,000,000 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, $750,000 
ADDRESS: 


United Life and Accident Insurancé Company 


Home Office, United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 
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have is capable of conducting his own business and 
that we can best aid him by supplementing his work, 
rather than to insist upon his working upon our 
scheme and supplementing that by his own endeavors. 
Our agents do very well considering the size of our 
city, and we have not been lax in attempting every- 
thing that looked good to us in the way of business 
building, and I shall look forward with keen interest 
to your deductions.” 

“I have used a card system of daily reports, and, 
after giving same a thorough trial, I was convinced 
that, as far as my agency was concerned, the plan was 
I think the system of requiring daily 
would probably be all 


undesirable. 
reports from 
right, but a large number of high-class men object 
to the compulsory method of submitting daily reports 
of their work. I still furnish my agents with daily 
report cards, a specimen of which is attached hereto. 
I urge my men to use these cards in order that they 
may have a check on their own work, but they are 
not required to submit the cards, nor even to use 
them.” 

“We now have a daily record and weekly report 
ecard system in this agency, which has proven most 
effective and valuable in the increase of production 
of new business among agents. It also serves as a 
check on the agents’ time, or at least the number of 
ealls and interviews which he has each day, and re- 
sults obtained as compared with other agents; also the 
average experience of the entire force. I find that 
it gives to the individual agent a better appreciation of 
the value of his time as expressed in calls and inter- 


industrial men 


views.” 

The agency manager who wrote that letter holds an 
agency meeting every Monday morning, at which the 
agents are required to turn in their weekly report 
cards. 


Uther answers to question No. 8 were either ‘“‘yes” 


yes 
or “no.” 
Twenty-six were in favor of daily reports; eight 
were opposed; four did not express an opinion. 
Question No. 9.—In your opinion, should an agency 
require all agents to turn in all prospect cards at the 
close of each day; cards to be returned to the agent 
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on the following morning? (This question is asked 
because I know of a few agencies who require agents 
to turn in prospect cards.) 

One agency manager replied: “I am quite a sticker 
for each agent handling his own cards and following 
them up. I believe it develops individuality and re- 
sourcefulness. I do not approve of the idea of 
making a school out of intelligent, capable men and 
women.” 

Another very prominent agency, an agency which 
has developed many big producers, is in favor of re- 
quiring all agents to turn in prospect cards at the close 
Seven others were of the same opinion. 
Ten did not express an 


of each day. 
Twenty-one were opposed. 
opinion. 

Quesction No. 10, read: ‘‘Do you know of any 
agency, your company or others, that now requires 
agents to render daily reports or turn in prospect 
cards? (If so, please give name of agency, address 
and name of manager.) 

Three agencies other than those I had communi- 
cated with were named, but I did not have time to get 
in touch with them. 


CITES OWN EXPERIENCE 

I have never used a daily report, a weekly report 
or a monthly report, nor have I required any agent to 
turn in his prospect’cards. 

My agency is neither large nor small. It is larger 
than it was, but smaller than I hope it will be. I 
opened up the Minneapolis office in 1912; the agency 
is not quite eight years old. I have 50 agents; 41 are 
whole-time and 9 are part-time country agents. The 
fifty agents will produce in 1919 $6,000,000 of new 
business; an average of $120,000 per agent. The lead- 
ing producer will write less than $500,000. 

Practically all these men and women never saw a 
rate book prior to January 1, 1912. Having induced 
them to come into the field of life insurance I am 
very much interested in anything and everything that 
will increase their production. These men and 
women are all ambitious, and I am going to assume 
that all of them, large producers and small producers, 
will gladly render some sort of a daily report if by 
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so doing it will enable them to make more money. 


Will a daily report help or hinder? Many a big pro- 
ducer would be twice as big if some scheme could be 
devised whereby he could be made to work a greater 


number of hours per day. 


RECOMMENDS DAILY REPORT 


My conclusion is this: 

A daily report somewhat similar in form to the on 
used by Olmsted Bros. & Co. of Cleveland, represent- 
ing the National Life of Vermont, should be used. 
This form of report should be furnished to every 
agent, new and old, large or small producer. It 
should, of course, remain optional with the expe- 
rienced producers as to whether or not they will com- 
plete it daily, but I think a large percentage of them 
will do so if they are made to see the necessity or 
advisability. In my opinion, the new agent should be 
required to fill in the report daily for a period of at 
least six months, and that for the first thirty days he 
should daily consult the manager of his office regarding 
prospects interviewed. He should be taught the use 
of the customary prospect cards; he should be made 
to hll them out complete before attempting to have the 
cases analyzed by the office manager. 

By following this plan the new agent’s footsteps 
would be guided properly; his mistakes would be cor- 
rected; he would be taught the value of system, the 
value of time. 
days he would only need occasional help thereafter, 


If he was coached properly for thirty 


and if he is made to continue the use of the daily 
report form for six months then, having learned its 
value, he may, and undoubtedly will, voluntarily con- 
tinue its use in the days of the future when he be- 
comes known as a big producer. I have reached the 
conclusion to try this in my own office, hoping that it 
will influence the agents to such an extent that it will 
them to their 
course, their income. 


enable increase production and, of 


W. L. Noblett, formerly manager of the loss 
department in the Western department of the 
Pennsylvania Fire, has gone with the Western 
department of the New Brunswick and the New 
Jersey. 








PUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$500,000 Authorized Capital 


is now offering 


| SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


for 


SUPERINTENDENTS and ASSISTANTS 


Correspondence Treated Confidential 


Write today; we may have just what you want 


LOUIS NAROWETZ, President 


108 So. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HOW TO SELL INSURANCE 


A Practical Guide For The Life Insurance Salesman 
A New Book By William Alexander 


To be issued in November 


This is a companion to What Life Insurance Is and What It Does, written at the 
suggestion and sold under the auspices of The National Association of Life Underwriters 
and published by The Spectator Company more than two years ago. The former work, 
aS a primer for laymen and students, dealt with the underlying principles of life insur- 
ance. | 

HOW TO SELL INSURANCE 


As its name implies, is devoted to the art of canvassing. 


Its pages are devoted exclusively to constructive teachings of the fundamentals of life insurance 
salesmanship. 


Inspiring for the veteran field man. 
Expressed so simply that the beginner may learn— 


HOW TO SELL INSURANCE 


Is the Lest treatise ever written and published on Life Insurance soliciting. 


THE AUTHOR, WILLIAM ALEXANDER, for over a quarter of a century has directed field work, 
instructed new agents and written lessons of inspiration to spur on experienced men to even better 
work. Infact, he has been in the closest touch with Practical Insurance Producers. 


During more than a quarter of a century, he has steadily addressed the agents of his company, 
through its periodicals, and otherwise, on the best methods to pursue to obtain business. 


_ As a Practical TEACHER of Insurance Selling, he is perhaps better qualified than any other 
insurance man to write a work on the art of insurance canvassing. 


_His long experience as a teacher and writer, being the author of several text and field books, and 
his personal contact with expert salesmen, especially qualify him to write such a work as 





HOW TO SELL INSURANCE 
A Fractical Guide For Life Insurance Salesmen 


THE 
SPECTATOR 
COMPANY 
> 135 William St. 
Price, $1.75 per copy. & NEW YORK 


Orders for How To SELL INSURANCE will be filled when published according Please send sac 
to the priority of their receipt. Liberal discounts in quantities. % copies of 


HOW TO SELL 
PUBLISHED BY INSURANCE 


for which I agree to pay 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY a 


Chicago Office 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 


‘This new book, handsomely printed and substantially bound in cloth, will be of the 
same dimensions and contain about the same number of pages as What Life Insurance 
Is and What It Does. 
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$2 7,323,315.001Li 


was paid for by tha&gen 


Reliance Life Insuratc 


during the first eifft m 
This 


$10,20977 


in excess of the amount of life insuranceMid for 






This record proves that every day more people are learning how the PERFM@ PRO 
old-fashioned 4 of in: 





Since the in@gurat 


PERFECT [RO’ 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCHOM 


seven years ago, we have paid to @ policy 


$318,82.3: 


(Not including divi to Policyh 


in benefits that they would not have received while J under 


THE RELIANCE LIFINo: 
$121,107,549.00 $38,99H50, 


Life Insurance Accidem®urance 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURAPE 


FARMERS 58 BUIL 
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101779.00 


urancmid for in the first eight months of 1918 
PERF PROTECTION POLICY gives more real life insurance protection than ”~ 


ioned Wm of insurance 
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NCHROMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


yaid to MR policy holders the large sum of 


318,892.38 


luding <i Policyholders 


while I under the terms of any other life insurance policy. 







LIK} Now Has In Force 
38,99450.00 $108,252.25 


Accidet®urance Health Insurance (Weekly Indemnity) 


RAKE CO. OF PITTSBURGH 


ERS 5 BUILDING 
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The Insurance Year Book for 1919-1920 


FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL ISSUE 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK is issued in two volumes for 1919-1920 as heretofore, and embraces numerous 
important features. One contains the statistics of Life, Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous companies, the other relates 
to Fire and Marine Insurance. All the statistical and other matter that they contain has been compiled with the greatest 
care by experienced insurance statisticians, the figures being taken from official reports. These volumes together con- 
stitute a trustworthy encyclopedia of insurance information. 

The volume devoted to LIFE, CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE contains the 
standard tables of Life, Casualty and other Companies brought down to include the official figures of 1918 for each 
company, in comparative form, for a series of years. Other tables show the standing and business transactions of 


Foreign Life and Accident Companies. 


THE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE volume contains elaborate statistics of the Fire and Marine Insurance 
Companies doing business in this country, in comparative form, for five years, (mutual companies, three years), together 
with details of assets and liabilities, and much other information. Tables are also given showing the status and trans- 
actions of all the principal Stock Fire and Marine Insurance Companies of the world, and much other important informa- 
tion relating to Fire and Marine Insurance. It also embraces statistics showing the means of fire protection in nearly 
8,500 cities and towns in the United States and Canada, and a Directory of 63,000 Agents, Adjusters and Attorneys. 


EACH VOLUME !S COMPLETE IN ITSELF 





LIFE, CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE 


The volume devoted to Life, Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance contains departments relating to such 


Companies under chapters headed as follows: 


STATUTORY REQUIREMENTS. STATISTICS OF FOREIGN COMPANIES. 
INSURANCE IN CANADA. LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ORGANIZATIONS. 
RETIRED AMERICAN COMPANIES. DIRECTORS OF COMPANIES. 
INSURANCE AGENTS. 

These several chapters apply to the special features of Life and Miscellaneous 

Insurance, and are entirely different from similar chapters enumerated below for 

Fire and Marine Insurance. 


LIFE INSURANCE TRANSACTIONS FOR FIFTY YEARS. 

This is a regular segies of tables that have formed an important feature of THE 
YVeAR Book for many years, presenting in comparative form the business transac- 
tions of all the American Life Insurance Companies for fifty years. They show the 
current business of the Life Companies in a concise manner for ready reference. 


COMPENDIUM OF OFFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS. 

A veryimportant series of tables, occupying upward of one hundred and twenty 
pages, giving the comparative exhibits of the business and financial standing of all the 
Life Insurance Companies of the United States, is presented under this heading. These 
tables are compiled from official reports and form the most comprehensive analysis 
of the annual statements of life insurance companies ever presented. These tables 
have met with great favor since their first publication, and they have been extended 
and improved for the present edition of THE YEAR BooK. 





LIFE INSURANCE HISTORY. 

Under this heading a tabular exhibit is presented covering the transactions of all 
existing Life Insurance Companies for the past twenty years. The tables show the 
receipts of companies from policyholders, their investments, etc.; disbursements to 
policyholders under separate headings; expenses, total disbursements, new busi- 
ness, insurance in force at the close of each year, assets, liabilities, surplus, and in 
fact all the material points that are contained in the statistics regarding the transac- 
tions of recent years. 


CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE, 

A separate section is devoted to these important branches presenting a vast amount 
of information, statistical and otherwise. The section opens with a carefully prepared 
synopsis of the statutory requirements concerning the admission of companies to 
other States. Liability and workmen’s compensation insurance is exhaustively 
treated so as to show the methods of operation, while the plans of other branches 
are also presented. The statistics cover a period of ten years and are arranged 
in an easily comprehended form, while giving all essential items. The department 
of Business by States occupies over 150 pages and will be found of great value. 
The fact that everything relating to CasuaLty, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
CoMPANIESis now brought together makes THE YEAR BOOK more valuable than 
ever to that class of underwriters. 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 


The following list of chapter headings indicates some of the prominent features of the Fire and Marine Volume: 


REPORTS OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. Under this chapter head are 
presented detailed statements as of Dec. 31, 1918, of the respective fire and marine 
{nsurance companies and Lloyds operating in the United States, with comparative 
tables covering their essential statistics for 5 years (stock companies) or 3 years 
(mutual! companies); also giving officials’ and directors’ names; lists of field men and 
territory covered; descriptions of real estate and mortgage loans; lists of securities 
owned, with their respective par and market values; risks and premiums in force; 
business since organization; data concerning San Francisco and other conflagration 
losses, capital changes and surplus contributions, etc. This chapter_embraces the 
following classes of companies: American Stock Fire and Marine Ins. Cos. (licensed) ; 
Foreign Fire and Marine Ins. Cos. (licensed in the United States); American Mutual 
Fire and Marine Ins. Cos.; Underwriters’ Agencies; Lloyds and Reciprocal Under- 
writers’ Associations; Unlicensed American Fire Ins. Cos.; Unlicensed Foreign Fire 
and Marine Ins. Cos. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS.—NEW YORK CITY PREMIUMS (by companies for 
2 years). FIRE LOSSES IN NEW YORK (46 years). STATE INSURANCE 
OFFICIALS. NEXT LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS. SHORT RATE SCALES. 
FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES (44 years). FIRE INSURANCE 
STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS (25 years). NATIONAL BOARD TABLES (risks, 
remiums and losses, 59 years) TAXATION OF FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
ANIES. RISKS COVERED BY AUTOMOBILE POLICIES. AUTOMATIC 
SPRINKLERS. STATISTICS OF FIRES IN AMERICAN CITIES AND IN 
FOREIGN CITIES. RETIRED COMPANIES. RECEIVERS. UNDER- 
WRITERS’ ORGANIZATIONS. LISTS OF INSURANCE LAWYERS, 
BROKERS AND COMPANIES ACCEPTING SURPLUS LINES, AND _IN- 
DEPENDENT ADJUSTERS. LIST OF STOCK COMPANIES TRANSACTING 
TORNADO INSURANCE. FIRE INSURANCE IN CALIFORNIA FOR 33 
VEARS. FIRE PREMIUMS IN VARIOUS CITIES IN 1918. TAXES PAID 
BY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 1918. 





STATISTICS OF FOREIGN COMPANIES. INSURANCE IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES (embracing special consular reports, etc., from all parts of the world). 
INSURANCE IN CANADA. LATEST HOME OFFICE STATEMENTS OF 
FOREIGN COMPANIES. 


FIRE DEPARTMENTS AND WATER SUPPLY.—This exceedingly valuable 
department embraces 484 pages of data concerning the equipment for fire protective 
purposes of nearly 8,500 cities and towns in the United States and Canada. The 
information herein presented has been gathered from reliable sources, and forms a 
most useful reference work for practical underwriters. 


NOTABLE CONFLAGRATIONS IN THE WORLD’S HISTORY.—A list of 
the more important fires from B. C. 1897 to A. D. 1919. 


LARGE FIRES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA.—This list comprises 
the fires which have occurred in the United States and Canada in the last two centuries 
and which are believed to have each inflicted damage amounting to at least $1,000,000. 


DIRECTORY OF INSURANCE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA.—A list comprising about 63,000 insurance agents, specifying the classes 
of business transacted by each. 


UNLICENSED COMPANIES.—In the chapter devoted to ‘‘ Reports of Fire Insur- 
ance Companies’’ is given much information as to Foreign companies which operate 
in this country without the authority of State Insurance departments. Very useful 
to agents, brokers, reinsurance clerks and the insured. 

LLOYDS AND RECIPROCAL UNDERWRITERS.—In the chapter devoted to 
“Reports of Fire Insurance Comypanies’’ is given much information concerning the 
numerous Lloyds operating in various parts of the country. 


MISCELLANEOUS TABLES.—There are also other tabulations, giving risks 
written and in force; fire patrols; etc. 


Tue INsuRANCE YEAR Book during its many years of publication has obtained a recognition among underwriters of all classes as a 
standard authority upon ail matters pertaining to the business of insurance. It is invaluable to managers of companies as well as to the active 
men engaged in field work. The volumes are handsomely bound in cloth with heavy board covers, and printed on fine paper with clear, legible 


type 


; PRICES.—The following are the prices of THE INSURANCE YEAR Book, for the separate volumes or for the complete set: 


Life, Casualty,Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance, $8.00. Fire and Marine Insurance, $8.00. Both volumes, when ordered together, $14.00 
Sent prepaid to any address in the United States, or any country in the Postal Union (except Great Britain), on receipt of price; 


to other countries the extra cost of postage to be added. 


All customs charges in foreign countries must be paid by the purchaser, 


~ THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 135 William Street, New York 
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October 2, 1919 


THE PRINCIPAL ISSUE 


Orville Thorp on “Selling Enough Life 
Insurance” 





SHRUNKEN DOLLAR Vs. H. C. OF L. 


Life Underwriters Told that Conditions Demand a 
Marked Increase in Insurance Protection 


After the address of welcome and response 
had been made at the opening of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Convention at Pittsburgh, on Sep- 
tember 29, the first speaker to be heard at 
the meeting was Orville Thorp of Dallas, Texas, 
who read a paper on ‘Selling Enough Life 
Insurance,” and led the discussion which en- 
sued. His address Was as follows, somewhat 
abridged: 

The subject prompts us to ask the question, Selling 
enough life insurance—for what purpose? ‘The answer 
to the question will furnish us with new inspiration 
for thought and life insurance service. 

Through the fire and crucible of war the dross of 
the nations has been burned out, leaving the pure steel 
of national life for the future foundation upon which 
to build, and upon this new foundation each nation, 
through the federation of nations, shall build for itself 
a greater tiational life, a life of permanency, founded 
upon justice, co-operation, good fellowship and the 
brotherhood of man. 

Through this new international relationship our 
Nation has rendered, and is destined to continue to 
render, the greatest service that it has been the good 
Because of this 
service our Nation has grown and expanded beyond 
all our dreams, and just in proportion as our Nation 
is expanding in its national life and usefulness, so our 
Our Nation en- 
joys a most enviable position before the courts of 
man. The eyes of the whole world are now on us. 


fortune of any Nation yet to render. 


individual citizens are developing. 


It never did mean so much before as now to the in- 
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dividual to be an American citizen. 


Our people an- 
nually enjoy opportunities for personal advancement, 
which translated into dollars and cents runs into the 
thousands and tens of thousands; in other words, in 
this new relationship the life value of the American 
people has reached a new high level, and it is with 
this life value, and increasing life value, that we as 
life insurance salesmen must deal when ‘ 
enough life insurance.” 

I believe that every citizen who enjoys the happi- 
ness and blessings growing out of a productive life 
hopes to accumulate a competency for old age, and at 
the same time provide for those who are dependent 
upon him for support. 


‘selling 


If he has secured his income 
for his loved ones, though his earnings cease through 
his death, then he has lessened their burdens along 
lite’s pathway. His life work is, therefore, two-fold: 
Providing for the present, and laying by for the future. 
I feel, therefore, that the direct answer to our ques- 
tion, ‘‘Selling enough life insurance—for what pur- 
pose?’’ would be generally covered in the following 
“The purpose of selling enough life insur- 
ance is to indemnify the insured’s family and _ his 


answer: 


estate against the loss of the value of his earning 
ability through death, and at the same time enable 
the insured to accumulate a fund sufficient to provide 
for his needs in old age. 


AVERAGE AMERICAN INCOME 

In making a study of the factors involved in the 
above answer, we are specifically interested in ascer- 
taining the amount of income for the average Ameri- 
can family, and the amount of this income consumed 
by the breadwinner, or head of the family. To help 
us out on these points I addressed a letter, under date 
of July 14, to the Commissioner of Labor at Wash- 
ington, D. C., as follows: 

“The subject ‘Selling enough life insurance’ will be 
up for discussion before the National Convention of 
Life Underwriters at Pittsburgh, and we are interested 
in getting some definite information on the income 
of the average American family. Can you furnish 
us any data on— 

First: The gross income of the average American 
family. 
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Second: The amount of this income consumed by 
the head of the family. 

Third: The number of the average American 
family.” 

Under date of July 18, Mr. Royal Meeker, Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, wrote me a most inter- 
esting letter, from which I take the liberty of quoting, 
as follows: 

“The bureau has no information covering this ques- 
tion in the broad way in which you ask, but we have 
just been making a study of the cost of living in ninety- 
two industrial localities of the country, and have 
secured data from 12,102 families. 

These families were picked at random as far as 
the occupation of the husband and the income were 
concerned, and I believe that they are fairly repre- 
sentative of the wage earners and small salaried 
families of the country, although I would not care 
to state definitely that the figures that we have actually 
represent an average that could be applied to ail 
families in the country. On a separate sheet, enclosed 
with this letter, you will find a brief summary of this 
study, which shows an average income per family of 
$1,514.00; the average size of a family is four and 
nine-tenths. On this basis the percentage of food 
expenditure that should be charged against the hus- 
band would be a little less than one-third. No figure 
has been worked out to form a basis of dividing the 
other items of expenditure so as to show what part 
of it should .be charged against the husband, but gen- 
erally speaking, probably the same proportion would 
hold good for the other items as is used for food, i. e., 
that the husband should be charged with a little less 
than one-third the expenditures for the family.” 


The table given was as follows: 


WMT Vik de uncsatecetaeenedsuldaen $549.00 
Clgtt os ec acndanesaspaceuae ae 238.00 
MONET cdecvaradhecuddacudeenatadea 191.00 
DG MONE G oacencusweceeaacaws 76.00 
Furnitures and furnishings ........ 73.00 
Miscellaneous i166 ..<.cscceseses 306.00 

ROMMM Cc diie ae wwe ee ouadecade ad $1,433.00 
MR ORAROLSE DION 5 a 5305s 642 ce maion 81.00 
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FORTY-EIGHT YEARS 


of Conservative and Efficient Management together with 
Liberal Concessions to its Policyholders have placed the 
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“*The expenditure for miscellaneous items, namely, 
$306.00, includes among other things the amount paid 
out for insurance, including life, accident and health. 
While we have not figured the average amount of in- 
surance for the entire number, we have constructed 
a table from the expenditure of 4,916 families in thirty 
cities, which shows that the average amount per family 
expended for insurance is $42.91.” 


Assuming the average age of the insured as the 
head of the family to be 37 years of age, then the 
money invested for life insurance by the average 
family, if bought on the ordinary life plan, would pro- 
vide for about $2,000.00 of insurance, and if on a 
twenty payment life plan for a little less than 
$1,500.00. 

Mr. Meeker calls our attention to the fact that the 
total expenditure for the family aggregates more than 
$1,400.00, about one-third of which is on account of 
the husband and the head of the family. In this case, 
provision should be made through life insurance to 
indemnify the family, and the estate, against the 
possible loss of that part of the husband’s income 
which is consumed by other members of the family 
other than himself, together with any surplus which 
he has left over and above expenditures, This would 
be his net income ana is in round numbers $1,000.00 
per year. The net life value of the head of the 
family is, therefore, on an assumed age of thirty- 
seven, and on a five per cent interest table, $15,- 
372.00—sixty per cent of which, or $9,223.00, should 
be covered by life insurance. A policy for this amount 
on the ordinary life 240 monthly instalment plan can 
be had from any of the American life companies for 
a net cost of approximate’y $149.00 per year. It re- 
quires this amount as a minimum to meet the bare 
necessities of the family. It is very evident that this 
average family is decidedly under-insured. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1916, the New York Insurance Department 
showed the total insurance in force in the State 
of New York as being $16,314,000,000.00, divided into 
policies of about $1,800.00 per policy. This average 
New York policy is therefore, in keeping with the 
insurance carried by the average American family as 
checked up and reported by the Labor Bureau at Wash- 
ington. However, this is all largely on a pre-war. con- 
dition, and while decidedly insufficient at that time, 
such standards are wholly out of keeping with the 
opportunities and responsibilities as 
the demands of the present day. 


determined by 


EFFECT OF W. R. I. 


The action of our Government, in the establishment 
of the War Risk Bureau providing to issue $10,000.00 
life insurance on each soldier and sailor, was the 
greatest endorsement of the value of life insurance 
service that has yet been made. When the establish- 
ment of this bureau was being considered, the Gov- 
ernment got the combined judgment of our greatest 
students of sociology and economics, our greatest ex- 
perts of finance, and insurance, together with the best 
legal talent available, and through all these channels 
it was definitely determined that the minimum life 
value of these young American citizens, from twenty- 
one to thirty-one years of age, was at least $10,000.00. 
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The basis of life value was determined by our Gov- 
ernment and life insurance recommended as a sub- 
stitute for it should the life value be lost. The life 
value of these men is as high to-day at least as when 
this act was passed. Therefore, every American citizen 
should be keenly interested in this Governmental 
standard of life value when providing life insurance 
as a means of indemnifying his family and estate 
against the loss of his life. Hundreds of thousands 
of these young men were just out of college, many of 
them not having as yet established a definite line of 


business. If such men are worth a minimum of $16,- 





ORVILLE THORP 


Or tHE Kansas City Lire, Dattas, TEX., 


BRANCH 


500.00 to their families and to the business of America, 
what are the men worth who have an established busi- 
ness, and are live, going, producing citizens? The 
married brother who remained at home with his family 
and his business, and who made and is still making 
$15,000.00 to $25,000.00 per year net income, needs to 
increase his life insurance account from the $5,000.00 
to $10,000.00 which he probably now carries, to $25,- 
000.00 to $50,000.00, which he can and should carry. 
Measured by the standards placed upon life values 
by our Government, the average man who is insured 
needs to increase his insurance account from four to 
five times his present holdings. The uninsured should 
be taught by the insurance fraternity the great value 
of life insurance service, so that in buying his first 
policy, it will be for an amount commensurate with 
his life value as a productive American citizen. 

The increased cost of living, the greatly enhanced 





Thursday 


value of life, because of the bigger and better oppor- 
tunities for the individual, and the uniform endorse- 
ment of life insurance service to support and make 
certain the life programme of the home builder, all call 
for a substantial increase in life insurance protection. 

Legal reserve life insurance, carried in a sufficient 
amount to properly indemnify one’s family and estate 
against the loss of his earning power, will also ac- 
cumulate a savings fund that will assure financial in- 
dependence in old age. 

In “selling enough life insurance” we, as salesmen, 
will render a higher type of service through assisting 
the individual to use life insurance commensurate with 
his worth and his opportunities. Don’t be satisfied 
with his application for a small policy, just because 
the applicant is willing to buy that amount, unless it 
is commensurate with his earning power. Sell him 
what he needs. 

“Selling enough life 
buyer, his family, society, and the public in many ways. 
It will help him to be a better citizen. It will aid in 
building and maintaining a home and provide for the 
perpetuity of the family unit as one of the integral 
parts of our social life. It conserves the present and 
provides for the future. It will in time relieve all 
charitable institutions, both public and private. It 
fosters social institutions by building the family unit 
upon a solid and guarded foundation. It solidifies 
American business by entrenching the individual be- 
hind a granite wall of protection. It is the “governor 
belt”? of human experience. It picks up what would 
otherwise become the loose ends of family existence 
and keeps them all tied together. Life insurance if 
properly used becomes the “silent partner’ in the 
affairs of every American worker and builder, and he 
should, therefore, be urged to buy and maintain a 
proper amount of it on policy forms that best serve 


insurance” will benefit the 


his needs. However, life insurance and its benefits 


must be visualized before being appreciated. 
SCIENTIFIC SALESMANHIP 

Edward A. Woods, of the Equitable Life, 
chairman of the Committee on Scientific Sales- 
manship, presented his report, reproduced here- 
with with slight abbreviations: 

The oustanding event in the progress of training 
life insurance salesmen is unquestionably the start- 
ing of the Carnegie School of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship at the Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
Pittsburgh, which school has been founded under 
the joint auspices of the Life Agency Officers .\sso- 
ciation and the National Association of Life Under- 
While there have been, in a great many 
universities, courses on life insurance, consisting 
of lectures generally covering various phases of life 
insurance, actuarial, historical, etc., this is the first 
salesmanship course to be thoroughly undertaken by 
an institution of higher iearning. It will embrace 
eleven weeks of intensive practical training in actual 
life insurance salesmanship. It is the result of 
preparation, guided by G. M. Lovelace, former super- 
intendent of agencies of the Connecticut Mutual; 
Dr. John A. Stevenson, formerly of the University 
of Illinois, who will be the director of the new school 


writers. 





North Carolina and New Hampshire 


Health Department, or both. 


Building, Chicago. 


THE FEDERAL LIFE 


the OLDEST and LARGEST Illinois Legal Reserve Company 


originally organized and ever since continuously operated as such, writing Ordinary Life and Commercial and Monthly Premium Accident 
and Health policies in twenty states and operating in its twentieth year, with $35,000,000 of high grade insurance in force, about $4,500,000 
of admitted assets, $400,000 of surplus to policyholders and a premium income of about $4,000 per day, desires to contract with State 
and District Managers and Solicitors in Colorado, Montana, Western Nebraska, Eastern Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, 


Capable, Industrious, Determined men and women of high character and correct habits, who stand well in their communities, who wil! 
be assets (not liabilities) to the company, now disconnected, or even wholly inexperienced in insurance, desirous of life-long connections’ 
willing to be taught the profession of insurance by a company of enterprising, conservative and honorable management, whose policies 
and agents’ contracts are unexcelled in fairness, would do well to communicate with the FEDERAL. 
contracts affording an opportunity to establish a Competency and a Continuing Income, to represent either the Life or Accident and 


For detailed information address, giving references, Isaac Miller Hamilton, President, or Charles S. Rannells, Secretary, Federal Life 


Such men and women may secure 
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we pur CASH IN YOUR POCKET 


Opportunity Isn’t Everything 


We cannot get away from “the Nowness of the Here”—we must earn 


enough To-Day to be enabled to improve the Opportunity of To-Morrow. 


Too many propositions are 98% pure “Future”’—a man goes so 
deeply into the hole getting To the Opportunity—it takes all he finally 
earns to get back out of the Red Ink. 


Opportunity is too cften success “in the mind”—and who has not 


succeeded that way? 


We have an opening which offers Cash possibilities Right Now—and 
an opportunity to build for the Future at the same time. You make 
money from the start—it’s all in the margin. 


How are you qualified? 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


ROBERT D. LAY, Secretary WALTER E. WEBB, Supt. of Agents 


National Life Insurance Company 


Of the U. S. of A. | 
29 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Over $100,C00,000 in F'orce 


A Salesmanshfp Course that works. Combination Life, Accident and Eealth Policies. Field Service that IS Service. 
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and the ranking professor in charge, and Dr, Ed- 
ward K. Strong, Jr., professor of vocational educa- 
tion in Carnegie Institute. They have had _ the 
assistance and criticisms of the leading authorities 
in the educational world on curriculum preparation. 
A special dormitory for life insurance men has 
been supplied by the Carnegie Institute, thereby 
enabling all who take the course, and do not choose 
to live and board elsewhere, to be together. That 
such an institution, crowded with students, pressed 
for dormitories, and urged on all sides to establish 
various other courses, should respond ‘in so thorough 
a manner to the request of the Life Agency Officers” 
Association and the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, is a most gratifying indication of the 
confidence of one of the country’s greatest institu- 
tions for vocational training, and there is now a 
demand for the training of life insurance salesmen. 


PRACTICAL SALESMANSHIP 
The training will be at first largely theoretical, but 
increasingly practical, and will be given, through the 
offices in Pittsburgh. At the con- 
a certificate will be awarded 
first 


life insurance 
clusion of the course, 
to those possessing the required tests. For the 
time in the history of life insurance, a man may 
enter it feeling the confidence born of some definite 
knowledge, and of at least eleven weeks’ training and 
experience in the business. Such men will rank with 
graduates of other schools of higher learning and 
feel that they have not guessed but know something 
about the life insurance business. 

It is, of course, a natural expectation that this 
will spread to other institutions throughout 
It is very essential, however, that the 
before 


course 
the country. 
pioneer course be made a success, and that 
similar ones are started in other institutions they 
both the progress and mistakes of this 
course. It would be unfortunate if before Carnegie 
Institute, at a large expenditure of money, had estab- 
lished the fact that there is a demand for the train- 
insurance men, prospective students 


profit by 


ing of life 
should be diverted from it to institutions where equal 
advantages are not available; or, on the other hand, 
if schools which cannot pretend to be as thorough as 
this, at institutions which cannot afford or will not 
give either the money or the time to them that the 
Carnegie Insitute has, should attempt to imitate this 
course and create for the scientific education of life 
insurance men an_ unfortunate’ impression. lhe 
support of this, our own course, by life insurance 
men throughout the country is, therefore, very desir- 
able and it is unhesitatingly urged. 

It is proposed that a committee representing the 
Life Agency Officers Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and Carnegie Institute 
of Technology be formed, to be known as a Commit- 
tee of Standards and to have as its function the re- 
view of similar courses, proposed or established in 
other institutions, indorsing only those which are 
regarded as standard and withholding indorsement 
from all others. 

One of the interesting features of the course is that 
it is an answer to the question arising in the mind of 
almost everyone contemplating the business, ‘How 
shall I start?”? How many ambitious young men 
have been deterred from the business, because they 
did not know how to get a start, will never be known. 
Many are anxious to take up life insurance as a 
career of profitable service, and as an answer to the 
question of such men, “‘How shall I start?”’, this 
course will, for eleven weeks, answer your question, 
and at the end of that time, you will know—you will 
not need to ask. It is the solution to a problem 
that has probably kept a large number of very deserv- 
ing and ambitious men from entering the business. 
There was never a time when we could appeal to the 
class of men who are willing to take up life insurance 
as a profession, sincerely intending to make it their 
life work, 

The tuition at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
for the eleven weeks’ course is one hundred dollars, 
and the charge for dormitory accommodations and 
board one hundred and fifty dollars additional. 


BENEFITS TO BE EXPECTED 
The time has never been more propitious for enter- 
ing the business, and the appeal which it makes to a 
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class of men hitherto difficult to reach is becoming in- 
creasingly evident because of a widening and more 
general appreciation of life insurance as,a social and 
economic necessity—a national and even a _ world 
need. 

Further, their advent will have a tendency to affect 
materially the turnover problem, generally conceded 
to be one of the greatest problems of the business. 
These new somewhat trained salesmen will be more 
permanent than their predecessors, for a man who 
has invested time and money in preparing himself 
for any field of activity will not be more likely to 
achieve success sooner and not be driven by necessity 
to some other business, but also he will less willingly 
abandon it, if in the early stages of his career he 
does not experience the results which he had an- 
ticipated. He will have the confidence born of knowl- 
edge of the business, and will be apt to work harder, 
realizing that his success is largely a matter of in- 
telligent and industrious application of knowledge 
acquired. 

The entry of an increasing number of intensively 
trained men and women into life insurance salesman- 
ship cannot but have a salutary etfect. lf the Carnegie 
School of Life Insurance Salesmanship graduates 
100 men and women a term or 300 a year, most ef 
whom should meet with success, and therefore remain 
permanently in the business, they will attract many 
more, which will have the effect of increasing many 
times the field of selection and eventually men and 
women will have to seek an opportunity to enter the 
business rather than have the business constantly 
searching for new material—a condition which has 
never heretofore obtained, but which prevails to a 
certain degree at the present time. 

The Government, through the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education, classifies life insurance sales- 
manship among the professional commercial service 
ocupations and indorses it in the opportunity mono- 
graph which the board prepared for disabled soldiers, 


sailors and marines to aid them in choosing a vocation. 


AMENDMENT OF NEW YORK INSURANCE 
LAW 

The unprecedented volume of new business directly 
responsible for an amendment of the New York in- 
surance law, under which the Superintendent of In- 
surance has been given the authority to Suspend for 
1919 the limitation of new business, should have two 
very desirable agency effects. First, the elimination 
of many unsuccessful men from the business, and 
secondly, the appointment of more carefully selected 
men to fill the vacancies. This will be necessary be- 
cause, in order to take advantage of the opportunity 
to write a volume of new business in excess of the 
old limit, it was agreed that there would be no ex- 
pansion of agency forces during the balance of this 
year. The removal of the restriction undoubtedly 
served to awaken many men to the opportunities of 
the salesman’s contract, and stimulated their efforts 
to produce business because they knew that there was 
a possibility of being replaced by more aggressive 
salesmen. On the part of the companies and general 
agents or managers, there should be felt a demand 
for a more careful selection, for it is necessary in 
order to secure the services of a new man that some- 
one in the organization, perhaps a man who annually 
produces a certain amount of business, be dispensed 
with. 

ELIMINATION OF THE UNFIT 

It has been repeatedly demonstrated that less than 
twenty per cent of the agents of a company produce 
about eighty per cent of the total business, and con- 
sequently that the other eighty per cent of the agents 
were extremely costly. Many companies and agencies 
have started to eliminate the unsuccessful agents, but 
recognizing that among their number there were un- 
doubtedly many men who if properly stimulated 
would develop and join the ranks of the successful, 
have found a means of saving them. 


TEST PERIOD A FACTOR IN SOLUTION 

One of the ways which has been devised for meet- 
ing this condition has been the establishment of a 
test period—usually one month in duration. All rep- 
resentatives are informed in advance of the fact that 
there is to be an efficiency test made, and that those 
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who wish to remain with the organization are re- 
quired to produce a certain minimum amount of busi- 
ness in order to retain their contracts. This simple 
remedy has in many instances turned non-producers 
and casual producers into steady salesmen, who 
monthly obtain a fair amount of new business and 
has developed athers to the point of above averag 
production. Some, of course, have been lost to the 
business, but the answer to the question as to whether 
or not men of that type are an actual loss is not 
difficult to determine if an analysis of their cost to an 
agency (chiefly valuable time of general agent 01 
supervisor), a company and the business is made. 
Why should not anyone worth being called a licensed 
agent be expected to make at least one sale a month? 

In other words, the problem of agency turnover 
is being met with varying success all over the country, 
but it is significant that there is a real and determined 
effort being made to cope with it and favorabl 
results are conspicuously general. The tendency is 
toward a greater number of highly trained agents 
and the tables which follow demonstrate conclusively 





that such a programme results in more business 
a lower cost, increased earnings of the remaining 
agents after eliminating the poor ones, and, what is 
equally important, that business is done in such a way 
that life insurance to-day is on a higher plane in the 
sales world than ever before, which commands the 
confidence of the insuring public and prospective 
representatives alike. 
BUREAU OF PERSONNEL RESEARCH 

Approximately thirty companies, of which number 
seven are life insurance companies, are co-operating 
with this bureau in its work and considerable prog- 
ress has been made during the past year. The prac- 
tical experiments along the lines of scientific sales- 
manship have developed much of interest and assist- 
ance to the subscribing members, additnonal ac- 
tivities and a wider field of usefulness to the end 
that present day methods of selecting and training 
of salesmen may be improved upon, with a consequent 
decrease in yearly turnover, 

During the past year there have been published 
two works of definite practical value to the new man, 
or to the successful salesman, for that matter, but the 
novice should profit most through the aid of direction 
and a demonstration of the “How” in a successful 
sales career. These works are: 

“The Manning System of Selling Life Insurance,” 
by Earl G. Manning, a fellow committee member; 
and “The Selling Process,” by Norval A. Hawkins, 
formerly of the Ford Motor Company. Both books 
have the endorsement of our association and may be 
procured througl: it. 

The question for each one of us to decide for him- 
self is, whether the “sieve’? method of organization 
is not too expensive to justify continuance, and then to 
select carefully and wisely from among the material 
available the men who are to preserve the traditions 
of the business and carry it on to a greater and ever 
widening measure of public service. These men 
carefully selected and adequately prepared will 
naturally drive out the casual, itinerant salesman— 
often either ignorant or with little permanent interest 
in the business, or both—around whom has grown 
most of the evils of this great business and whose 
elimination would be welcomed by the life insurance 
frataernity and the public. 

Indeed it is mentally and practically impossible f 


or 
both the old and the new method to prevail in th 


e 
same company or office. 

The progressive agency official or general 
who carefully considers the great actual cost 


damage done by the unselected and untrained large 
the 


] 


agent 
and 


numbers of agents in the past; who figures fairly 


real cost of getting and keeping the = successt 
agent who must pay for the vast number of failures 
it cost to produce him, will turn to the new idea in 
harmony with the demand of the times for skilled 
men. They will value the smaller number of trained 
men carefully chosen, upon them they will depend 
and it will be so inconsistent mentally for these 1 


to work alongside of the others that the two systems 


ring 


nen 


r 





will not be continued side by side, thereby } 
large numbers of the old class of agents into 


petition in the same office with the new type. -\s time 
nd so 


m- 


goes on the new agents will prove so superior 
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much more profitable that the old style, transient, one- 
case, spotter, broker, rebater, twister and generally 
worthless pauper agent will be driven out of pro- 
gressive offices and companies, 

No plan could be more shortsighted or a greater 
mistake, especially for those interested in the per- 
manent good of the business, than to allow the pres- 
ent unusual volume of new business to induce or 
foster indifference or neglect of such fundamentally 
important problems as the selection, training and 
elimination of salesmen. 


ELIMINATE UNSUCCESSFUL NOW 

it is just-the time to eliminate poor agents, 
when their business will be little missed and when 
there is no possible personal injustice in letting them 
go elsewhere while other opportunities for profitable 
employment are available. It is just the time to 
select and train new men when business can be ob- 
tained with comparative ease, and when we can afford 
to do so, without waiting til] the start is more difficult 
our funds scarcer, and especially until other pro- 
gressive companies or agencies have already out- 
distanced the mentally lethargic or shortsighted. It 
is the opportunity of the age—just now, not later, not 
only to study, but utilize promptly to the utmost, 
the better, more effective, more economical methods 
of the all-important and fundamental, yet probably 
now the least scientific and most wasteful branch of 
the business—its salesmanship—its first necessity and 
greatest expense and without which the business would 
virtually stand still. 

Life insurance salesmanship is ‘“‘the easiest work 
in the world done hard and the hardest done easy.” 
It is gratifying that there are many farseeing pro- 
gressive men who have seen the opportunity and are 
taking advantage to the full of present unprecedented 
conditions so favorable to the business. 





Volunteer State Convention 
Simultaneous with the Life Underwriters’ 
Convention, and with headquarters at the same 


hotel, the William Penn, the Volunteer State 
Life Insurance Company of Tennessee, held an 


important agency convention in Pittsburgh’ on 
September 29-30 and October 1. The final busi- 
ness session was held on Tuesday afternoon, 
and all of Wednesday was devoted to attend- 
ance at the Life Underwriters’ meeting, with 
the exception of the evening, when the special 
convention dinner was held. 

J. W. Bishop, president of the ‘‘Volunteer 
Circle,’ presided over both business sessions 
which were held on Monday morning and Tues- 
day afternoon. Among the addresses delivered 
were the following: ‘Selection of Risks by 
the Agent,” by Clifford G. Hall; ‘‘Allotments,”’ 
by T. R. Byrd; ‘‘Joint Work,” by R. H. Neville 
and ‘‘The Applicant’s Signature.”’ by J. T. Bla- 
lock. 

A feature of the Monday session was an open 
discussion on ‘‘Weekly Production,” led by H. 
M. Carter and H. B. Green. Likewise, on Tues- 
day, a discussion of prime interest on ‘‘Service”’ 
was held. 

F. E, Brodnax presented his opinions on 
rendering service ‘“‘To Your Community,’”’ and 
J. M. Smith made emphatic the necessity of 
giving the “utmost” in service “To Policy- 
holders.’’ 

In the symposium which concluded Tuesday 
meeting, the broad variety of opinions and 
testimonials on ‘“‘What is the biggest thing you 
have gotten from the convention?’’ vouched for 
the fact that the addresses and discussions 
were highly profitable to all who heard or took 
part in them. 

Minor Morton, vice-president and agency 
manager, presided over the convention dinner 
on Wednesday evening, introducing as speaker 
Henry J. Powell, manager of the Cincinnati- 
Louisville Agency of the Equitable Life of 
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New York; John L. Shuff, manager of the home 
office of the Union Central, and Charles Jerome 
Edwards, manager of the New York-Brooklyn 
Agency of the Equitable Life of New York. 


EXPECT MILD INFLUENZA 


New York Health Commissioner Cites Im- 
munity of Urbanites 

“Had our 6,000,000 people been taken out of 
New York city last fall and a population of 
the same size brought in from the country, the 
deaths from influenza would have been twice 
as great.’’ : 

This is the statement made by Health Com- 
missioner Copeland in connection with ‘his pre- 
diction that if the country is revisited by the 


‘ plague again this fall the mortality rate will 


be much lower. New York city residents, 
through constant exposure in huge crowds to 
disease of all forms, have developed a faculty 
of being able in a certain degree toward off 
contagious diseases. This, of course, applies 
to all metropolitan centers, where living con- 
ditions are congested. 

The New York Health Department is ex- 
perimenting with a vaccine which, if success- 
ful, will give immunity from the epidemic type 
of influenza, and pneumonia, its most danger- 
ous complication. 

An endeavor will be made by the health au- 
thorities to obtain an amendment to the sani- 
tary code so that soda fountains will be re- 
quired to use paper cups instead of soda and 
drinking glasses as a preventative against the 
transmission of germs. 


New War Risk Insurance Ruling 


A decision was recently announced by Secre- 
tary Carter Glass which will probably prove 
effective in leading great numbers of ex-ser- 
vice men to keep up their Government insur- 
ance. The new ruling provides that an ex-sol- 
dier may apply for reinstatement of the amount 
of his original war risk insurance, or any part 
thereof, from $500 up, on the condition that not 
more than eighteen months have elapsed since 
the insured paid his last premium. The appli- 
cant is not required to pay up the back pre- 
miums, except for the month of grace. 


Brigadier General Enters Insurance 
General H. A. Allen, formerly commander 
of the 56th Brigade Infantry of the 28th Di- 
vision, for several years commander of the 
Iowa National Guard, has accepted a general 
agency with the Cedar Rapids Life Insurance 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. He has been 
closely associated with the president of the 
company, C. B, Robbins, who served as Major 
of his brigade. It was this personal acquain- 
tance that. induced General Allen to become 

associated with Major Robbins’s company. 


Fraternals Denounce Davenport Bill 

After vigorous denunciation of the Daven- 
port Compulsory Health Insurance bill now be- 
fore the legislature at Albany N. Y., on the 
ground that it would work a hardship on wage 
earners and that it would result in practical 
ruination of the fraternal insurance societies, 
the State Fraternal Congress, in session at 
Syracuse, N. Y., last month, passed a resolution 
recommending strongly its rejection. 
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AS TO DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


B. D. Flynn Counsels Conservatism at 
American Life Convention 








VIEWS OF OFFICER OF THE TRAVELERS 





Reasons Given Against Branching Out Into Cover- 
age for Accident and Sickness 


At the opening of his address at the Ameri- 
can Life Convention at Omaha on September 2), 
on ‘Should Life Companies Generally Carry 
Coverage for Accident and Sickness?,’’ Bene- 
dict D. Flynn, assistant secretary of the Trav- 
elers, said: ‘It is embarrassing for the repre- 
sentative of a company which for fifty odd 
years has been writing life as well as acci- 
dent and sickness insurance with some degree 
of success to attempt to advise you on this 
question. My embarrassment is increased for 
the reason that as I have studied over the sub- 
ject and considered its many discouraging fea- 
tures I have become more and more convinced 
that my answer must be a negative one.” 

Mr. Flynn gave a clean-cut summary of the 
reasons for his opinion regarding the inadvisa- 
bility of branching from life to accident and 
sickness coverage, of which extracts are here- 
with presented: 

At the present time the majority of life insurance 
companies have taken a first step into the field of 
accident and health insurance by the addition to their 
contracts of the total and permanent disability pro- 
vision and the additional accidental death benefit 
generally called the “double indemnity” provision. It 
is true that the total and permanent disability benefit 
is based upon a remote contingency and that claims 
are relatively infrequent, but the life underwriter 
must keep in mind the nature and scope of this dis- 
ability provision in passing upon the eligibilty of 
the applicant, and the life adjuster must go to some 
extent into disability claim adjusting work in handling 
claims. The ‘‘double indemnity” provision is in 
reality a non-cancelable “death only” accident benefit, 
and jn the opinion of many accident underwriters is a 
large and definite step into many of the difficulties of 
the accident insurance field. 

The underwriting of accident and health business 
differs materially from life underwriting. This state- 
ment holds true whether the policy issued be a non- 
cancelable contract or a cancelable one-year term 
form. More weight must be given to the earning 
capacity of the applicant in passing upon his eligibility 
for a certain temporary disability benefit than in the 
case of an application for life insurance, as the weekly 
or monthly wage of the applicant has a more direct 
bearing upon the amount of weekly indemnity which 
can safely be written than upon the amount of life 
insurance which can be issued. The moral hazard, 
although important in life insurance—as, for instance, 
in its bearing upon the possible fraudulent death 
claim—is more important when the easier and more 
tempting fraudulent indemnity claim is considered. 
The physical condition also must be viewed from 4 
different standpoint, as there are many ailments—such 
as recurring minor disabilities—which may not debar 
the risk from life insurance, but which make it pro- 
hibitive from the standpoint of health insurance. Cer- 
tain physical disabilities which may not necessarily be 
serious when considering the risk for life insurance 
are important when accident insurance is under con- 
sideration. On the other hand, certain risks which 
may be declined for life insurance may be 
eligible, for a short time at least, for accident 
and sickness protection. Your attention is directed 
to these differences in underwriting practice, with 
the idea of showing that to underwrite disability 
insurance in an intelligent manner and in a way which 
will safeguard the company’s interests something more 
than life underwriting experience is necessary. Prop- 
erly, it calls for the services of a person trained in 
accident and health underwriting work. ; 

With this brief survey of the requirements of thé 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS, 
THIRTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


(Continuing Proceedings of Latter Part of Monday, also 
Tuesday and Wednesday’s Sessions) 


"Lhe alternoon session on Monday was opened 
with a discussion led by J. J. Jackson of Cleve- 
lanu, Uhio. ‘bne topic, ““ihrift and lts bunc- 
tions in Lite insurance,’’ was well adhered to 
by the tollowing speakers: 

Herman Moss of Cleveland pointed out that 
liie insurance was the biggest factor in the 
promotion of thrift. He stated that next Jan- 
uary, when the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion will devote a week to a campaign on thrift, 
one day will be set aside as ‘‘Life Insurance 
Day” and its importance in connection with 
thrift will be emphasized. We must do every- 
thing we can, he said, to combat the unrest and 
inclination not to work in this country. 

C. C. Dibble of Cleveland stated that the love 
of a man for his family was measured by the 
volume of his life insurance. He showed that 
adequate life insurance compelled thrift and 
promoted saving. 

C. F. Miller, sales manager of the Guardian 
Life of Wisconsin, gave his views on the value 
of long-term endowment insurance. He also 
contended that the failure of many agents to 
get the signature on the dotted line was due to 
a poor presentation of their proposition. He 
advanced the argument in the case of a small 
company as against a large one that life in- 
surance is a principle—not a company—and that 
the small company can furnish protection in 
compliance with that principle as reliable as 
the large. 

Gresham Wells of Pittsburgh pointed out the 
value of insurance in establishing credit. He 
said that bankers, before loaning money, will 
carefully examine policies and note number of 
years they have been in force, as well as the 
form of policy. 

Edward Thurman of Cleveland said that some 
people are born with thrifty habits, while others 
have to acquire them. He stated that sixty per 
cent of the people in this country live from 
hand to mouth. He showed that in order to 
make thrift a universal habit of this country 
it must be taught from early youth, as it has 
no effect upon a person after the attainment of 
a mature age. 


INSURANCE FOR FARMERS . 


J. R. Roseberry of Columbus, 8S. C., conducted 
a discussion upon the subject of ‘‘Life Insurance 
for Farmers.’’ He stated that the development 
of life insurance among farmers is not what it 
should be. There has been no organized, sys- 
tematic agency work. Part-time men forcing 
farmers to take insurance to cover loans and 
representatives of fraternal and assessment or- 
ganizations have done rather more harm than 
g00d in the work of educating the farmer to the 
value of life insurance. Mr. Roseberry, in his 
agency, has formed the habit of having every 
man work one day a week soliciting business 
in the farming districts. The farmer needs the 
Same kind of education on life insurance that 
the city man has had, and when this oppor- 
tunity is fully availed of by well-organized, 
Tegularly established agencies the volume of 
business from the farmer will greatly increase. 

Harry T. Miller of Minneapolis, in the follow- 
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ing discussion, told of a lawyer who started de- 
voting his full time cultivating farmer business 
in a certain county. He wrote $100,000 in his 
first year, and fifteen years later was writing 
$600,000. He knew every man, woman and child 
in the county; and was looked upon as im- 
portant a man as the doctor in that section. 

Other suggestions were made by Mr. Jacoby of 
Niagara Falls, A. O. Eliason of St. Paul, R. U. 
Darby of Baltimore, H. O. Kramer of Columbus, 
Nathaniel Reese of Detroit, and Edmund Alex- 
ander of Santa Barbara, Cal. 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR WOMEN 
Miss Anna Ketensky of Los Angeles con- 
ducted the discussion on ‘Life Insurance for 
Women.’’ She spoke as follows: 


When the National Association of Life Under- 
writers adopted the insignia, “Life Insurance—the 
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Greatest Thing in the World,” they epitomized in a 
few words an axiom that will live for centuries. 

Life insurance, being based on life, and at this 
present time being almost inextricable from life ideal, 
is the greatest thing in the world. Without life 
nothing is worth while. Life alone gives the capacity 
to enjoy all else. Life depicted on the canvas through 
the brush and skill of the artist is beautiful, admirable, 
but who will gainsay it pales into insignificance when 
arrayed beside the pulsating, throbbing, passionate, 
living form of the human. 

The next greatest thing in the world is weman, for 
it is from woman—the mother—that all forms of human 
life take their expression in the world. This in itself is 
the most farreaching argument for placing women in 
the life insurance-selling buisness. Being so closely 


associated with life itself, she of all others can give | 


assurance of it, and so best insure it. 

By the establishment of the home, and by that I 
mean the real home, woman begins to improve life, 
both inside and outside of it, and why not business? 

It was not many years ago that woman in business 


I-A 


was unknown, and battle for recognition in the busi- 
ness sphere has been a difficult one, notwithstanding 
that in institutions where she is admitted equally as a 
sti.dent she almost invariably scores a standing on a 
par with her male classmates. 

There is every reason why woman should be as 
successful, if not more so, than man in selling life 
insurance, particularly to women. Granting equality 
in intelligence, women are more painstaking, more 
careful and more sympathetic. Her natural intuition 
is more keen, and as life insurance is really a matter 
of sentiment, she is able more easily to appeal to the 
emotions; and, let me state right here, it is easier to 
love a decision to sign an application for life insurance 
out of a person’s heart than it is to figure it out of his 
head. 

Woman’s sex is a distinct advantage to her in 
visiting the home in pursuance of her work, where she 
is naturally able to gain the confidence of the mother 
and children and promptly win their trust, which is 
the first requisite in the sale of a life insurance policy, 

It was during the great war that women showed 
they were able to hold their own in the insurance 
business, also other lines of business, by taking the 
places of men in every branch of the work, from mes- 
senger to manager. The increased volume of business 
under their direction proved their fitness for the work. 
Gradually by sheer pluck and results she has made 
her way to the front, and the time has come when on 
woman’s head shall be placed the crown of insurance- 
selling business recognition. 

aruly, if competent to give life and qualified to 
sustain and prolong life, she is eminently fitted to 
insure it, and that she is thus fitted to insure it will be 
attested by what transpires in this section of the 
National Association meeting from this point on. 

Miss Constance Woodward pointed out in the 
following discussion that a woman who has 
worked for her living loses by marrying her 
economic value to herself, and for this reason 
her husband should indemnify that value by 
insuring. 

Mrs. Cora Fithian of Los Angeles showed that 
the women educating other women on the sub- 
ject of life insurance were making the field 
easier for the men among men. A large per- 
centage of women prevent their husbands from 
insuring. Mrs. Fithian said that the women’s 
department of the Pacific Mutual Life in Los 
Angeles, of which she is a member, is producing 
more than $100,000 a month, this department 
being composed of fourteen women. Miss 
Starkwell, Mrs. M. T. Rogers and Miss Anne 
Kirkwood also spoke briefly. 

The report of the executive committee, made 
by J. Stanley Edwards, is dealt with in the main 
section of this issue of THE SPECTATOR. Mr. 
Edwards closed his report by stating that the 
committee had unanimously selected Boston 
for the convention of 1920. 

At the Tuesday morning session Lyle Reed, 
ef the Canadian Association of Life Under- 
writers, reported concerning the Internationa) 
Council which was organized thirteen years 
ago and meets every four years. Its membher- 
ship is 2200. Its next meeting is to be held 
in Toronto in 1922. 

Earl G. Manning of Boston told his expe- 
riences, and described written methods of 
Selling life insurance. His proposition is 
briefly to set forth his arguments adapted to the 
prospect. The latter reads and if not then 
convinced is shown what amount of insurance 
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should be carried in proportion to income, with 
arguments. as to value of earning capacity, 
amount of indebtedness, losses. due to loss of 
services, etc, Mr. Manning favored long-term 
endowments and explained the arrangements 
of trust funds for instalment payments. 
Numerous cuestions were put and appro- 
priately answered. When Mr. Manning was 
asked if leaving a written proposition with the 
prospect would not invite competition he re- 
plied “I should worry.” ? 
Frederick W. Fuller, Springfield, who has 
written eleven millions on one firm this year, 
discussed life insurance to cover inheritance 
taxes. He introduced Franklin W. Ganze, 
Boston, who read a valuable contribution on 
the subject. Inheritance taxes, he said, are 
here to stay. Bequests are often endangered, 
unless life insurance is carried to protect 
them. Out of 150 estates investigated only one 
had enough cash to pay taxes. The Federal tax 
is equivalent to a draft already drawn against 
an estate. He suggested the question, “How 
long are you going to support your wife—as 
long as you live, or as long as she lives?” It 
is not good financing to hold cash to pay 
debt coming due after death. The proper 
method of providing debt occasioned by death 


is by securing funds becoming payable at. 


death. Another argument is to provide a 
monthly income for family insurance during 
the period when an estate is being settled. 
Agents should show prospects the form of 
Federal return required as to estate and tax. 

Mr. Fuller said every man has a purpose in 
life. Agents should learn these and be familiar 
with their prospect’s business, so as to have 
definite propositions prepared. 

Lawrence Wood, Pittsburgh, said inheritance 
tax was a crucial problem. The vast majority 
of wealthy men know nothing of it. Years ago 
a large fortune was a reason for not buying 
life insurance, but is now a reason for buying 
it. With perhaps twenty-five per cent of an 
estate required for taxes, sacrifices of securi- 
ties are probable and should be avoided by 
insurance. Costs of administration should 
also be covered. C. W. Scovel predicted a slid- 
ing scale upward of inheritance taxes. Legis- 
lators say this is the tax that can be imposed 
with the least squeal and a collector can get at 
assets. 

Introducing Mr. Cholmeley-Jones of the War 
Risk Bureau, Washington, Mr. Voshell said 
the association stood squarely behind Govern- 
ment insurance of soldiers and sailors. Mr. 
Cholmeley-Jones described the problems of the 
bureau, which latter contains the four largest 
insurance concerns of their kind in existence, 
embracing seamen’s, banking, compensation and 
life insurance. He appreciated wise counsel and 
whole-hearted support from underwriters and 
explained the bill which had surpassed the 
House giving options as to payments of insur- 
ance. He stated that ex-service men regard 
twisters unfavorably. 

Commander Frederick A. Savage of Balti- 
more further elaborated Federal insurance. 
He stated that the average amount of policy 
was $3600. Death losses paid to date aggregate 
$1,030,000,000. No agent who had been overseas 
would attempt to twist insurance, he said. 

Industrial insurance was given cordial recog- 
nition on Tuesday afternoon when a general 
discussion of the slubject, “Industrial Life 
Insurance as a Feeder for Writing Ordi- 
nary,’’ was led by Jesse L. Scott of Detroit. 
Thirty-six thousand industrial agents, he said, 
wrote $1,111,000,000 of insurance last year, In- 
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dustrial agents, he asserted, were the most 
potent factors in constructive education in 
life insurance. 

J..M. McIntosh, Cleveland, stated that the 
teachings of industrial men among the former 
youth of the country have had a great deal to 
do with the present ease in writing ordinary. 

Donald Sinclair quoted stupendous figures on 
industrial business, and showed that by can- 
vassing entire families industrial men did mis- 
sionary work of inestimable value to the writer 
of ordinary. 

C. J, Edwards characterized industrial agents 
as the industrial evangelists of life insurance 
who, by their persistent educating of foreign 
workers in America, have brought to that class 
a realization of the true principles of Ameri- 
canism. 

S. S. Voshell, New York, called the industrial 
man a habit creator and in the highest degree 
an educator, and deplored the tendency of some 
ordinary writers to belittle the value of small 
industrial policies, which are frequently the 
foundations for ordinary insurance. 

Other comments were made by Mr. Skinner, 
Atlanta, and Mr, Walker, Lansing. 

T. W. Blackburn, secretary of the American 
Life Convention which met last week in Omaha, 
was requested to address the meeting. He com- 
plimented the life underwriters on the ability 
of their speakers and the spirited character 
of the meeting. 

John L. Shuff of Cincinnati being called 


‘upon for remarks, spoke of his recent trip 


abroad, stating that European countries are 
depending upon America’s aid to bring order 
out of post-war conditions. His statement that 
although the peace plans have been criticised 
no substitute had yet been suggested for the 
League of Nations was greeted with wild ap- 
plause. Although he had hoped to bring Mr. 
Lloyd George over to the baseball games, he 
did not succeed, but Lord Grey came over with 
him and called him by his first name the first 
day out. Mr. Shuff spoke seriously of the 
devastation in France and Belgium, and of the 
necessity that the United States should not de- 
sert Europe in its need. 

Charles Jerome Edwards proved himself a 
proficient salesman by selling over 1700 copies 
of the proceedings in seventeen minutes. 

Graham C. Wells likened the general agent 
seeking a solicitor to the sculptor who selects 
a piece of marble from which to evolve an 
angel. The original matter must have certain 
qualities in order to enable the underwriter or 
sculptor to produce the desired results. C. J. 
Rockwell, Harvey Weeks and Dr, Strong ex- 
pressed views on the means of selecting agents. 
Aside from physical attributes, such qualities 
as personality, intelligence, character and in- 
dustry are required. Dr. Strong recommended 
trying psychological. tests on emplyees and then 
on prospective solicitors if satisfactory. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President: J, Stanley Edwards of the A®tna, 
Denver. . 

Vice-presidents: Frank C. Brodnax of the 
Volunteer Life, Columbia, S. C.; Graham C. 
Wells of the Provident Life and Trust, Pitts- 
burgh; E, S. Miller, president Canadian Asso- 
ciation. 

Secretary, Franklin W. Ganze of the Colum- 
bian National, Boston; treasurer, W. F, At- 


- kinson of the Northwestern Mutual, Brooklyn. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT 


J. Stanley Edwards, the newly-elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life Un- 
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derwriters, whose portrait is printed elsewhere 
in this issue, is a native of Denver, and a grad- 
uate of the University of Denver. While he 
read. law for two years during the period of 
his education, he entered the life insurance 
business immediately on graduating from the 
University, and his entire business career has 
been spent in the service of the Atna Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford. Beginning 
in 1894 as a solicitor in the general agency of 
his father, the late A. W. Edwards, he soon 
acquired an interest therein, and on the death 
of his father, in 1897, succeeded to the general 
agency, which he has since managed with con- 
spicuous success. 

Mr, Edwards has done more or less writing 
upon life insurance topics, and has also lec- 
tured at the University of Denver, his chief 
aim having been to point out to young men 
the advantages of life insurance as a vocation. 

For some fifteen years Mr. Edwards has been 
active in association work, having been for 
about six years upon the executive committee 
of the National Association, elected vice-pres- 
ident in 1917, and chairman of the executive 
committee in 1918. Mr. Edwards is a trustee 
of the University of Denver, and a member 
of Beta Theta Pi, Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, and the Denver Civic and Commercial 
Association. 

AT THE BANQUET 

An enjoyable banquet was served on Tues- 
day evening to an assemblage which filled the 
great ball room and overflowed into the gallery. 
Toastmaster Voshell introduced Haley Fiske, 
president of the Metropolitan Life, who was 
given a hearty greeting and spoke entertain- 
ingly and instructively on “The Soul in Life 
Insurance.” He spoke of having witnessed a 
revolution in life insurance during his forty-six 
years’ connection with. Whereas in earlier days 
there were feuds between companies and bitter 
personalities, and cartoons were common, there 
now exists a spirit of harmony’and mutual re- 
spect, which is concretely illustrated by the 
Life Presidents’ Association, with thirty mem- 
bers, and the American Life Convention, em- 
bracing two hundred companies. 

He referred to the vastness of the financial 
strength of the companies, but showed that 
their money is not hoarded, but is in con- 
stant circulation, and is aiding in the com- 
merce and manufactures of the country. Mr. 
Fiske spoke also of the great war-work accom- 
plished by the insurance companies, and em- 
phasized the need for loyalty on the part 
of agents, fraternity between agents, friendly 
relations with policyholders and activity in 
health “promotion lines. 

Mr. Cholmeley-Jones also spoke and then 
President-Elect Edwards made an impressive 
talk, accentuating the good work of the under- 
writers and speaking optimistically’ of the fu- 
ture despite threatening internal dangers to 
the country. Work and intelligence are needed, 
he said, and underwriters should carry the 
gospel of hope and courage. 

Dr. Franklin C. Wells of the Equitable Life 
spoke feelingly on patriotism and immigra- 
tion, and exhorted Americans to be as patriotic 
in peace as they were in war. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


“Vocational Training of Life Insurance Sales- 
men” was the amended subject treated by 
Griffin M. Lovelace, of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. He referred to the ease with which 
licenses can be secured by insurance agents 
as compared with those engaged in other kinds 
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of business, as for example barbers, horse- 
shoérs and chiropodists; he recalled that voca- 
tional trainting was first undertaken in engi- 
neering and that it has been since applied to 
agriculture and to many other occupations. The 
trend of the times, he said, leads to the ap- 
plication of the idea to life insurance. It is 
important that instruction and practice be com- 
bined. The beginner saves time by taking such 
a course, a year of training, in Mr. Lovelace’s 
view, being equivalent to three years in busi- 
ness. It also prevents discouragement. Learn- 
ing by trial and error should not be required 
in an established business. There is a gain 
to the public through a better knowledge on 
the part of the agent and to the profession in 
upholding ethical standards. Vocational train- 
ing prepares a man to take up business, giv- 
ing a foundation for successful salesmanship. 

Dr. Stevenson told of the establishment of 
the Carnegie School of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship. Successful schools, he pointed out, 
combine outside practical work with studies 
of theories. Life insurance can and must be 
put on a basis of equality with medicine and 
law as a profession. | 

Winslow Russell told of the efforts made 
to have the life agency declared an essential 
industry last year. He was met by the argu- 
ment that anyone could get a license and a 
rate-book. Information was given by Mr. Rus- 
sell concerning the Carnegie school. Companies 
he said, should be willing to pay the price to 
make the business worth while. Forty men 
are starting the course this week. 

Plans for a National Life Insurance Day 
were discussed by Fred B. Shipp, general secre- 
tary Y. M. C. A., who emphasized the need of 
economic and thrift teaching to help young men 
to think straight in these unrestful times. He 
submitted ten financial commandments for 
young men. January 19 is to be Insurance 
Day. Winslow Russell and Edward A. Woods 
will be on the committee. The day is to be an 
annual event. The movement, it is confidently 
anticipated, will conserve and increase the life 
insurance in force. An elaborate programme 
has already been outlined. 

C. W. Scovell presented the slogan, ‘‘Every 
policy a thrift policy.’’ The presentation of 
membership campaign cups to hartford, Utica, 
Kansas City, Youngstown, Topeka, Nashville 
and Denver took place on Wednesday. 

The Charles Jerome Edwards trophy was 
won by Utica. 


Convention Notes 

With over 800 registrations before noon on 
Monday, and probably more later, the ball- 
room of the William Penn Hotel was com- 
fortably filled, the galleries being well occupied 
after the first session. The room was taste- 
fully decorated and made an excellent meeting 
place. 

* € * 

One speaker referred to the fraternal orders 
as being educators and preparing the way for 
legal-reserve insurance. When he approaches 
a man who carries fraternal insurance he ad- 
vises him to continue it, but to take legal-re- 
serve insurance as well. Then, if the fraternal- 
insurance cost should increase unduly he will 
still have the old-line protection. 

* * * 

Intensive cultivation pays, as a case instanced 
on Monday proves. An agent confining his 
Operations to a county of 18,000 population has 
Steadily increased his business until it has 
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reached $600,000 a year. His prospects include 
all children born in his territory, going on his 
list, to be followed up fifteen years later. This 
agent is so firm a believer in his system that 
he has turned over to other agents sure 
prospects just outside of his chosen working 
district. 
* * * 

Farmers were considered, from the life-in- 
surance viewpoint, on Monday afternoon. One 
way of reaching farmers is practiced by J. R. 
Roseberry, which has proved very satisfactory 
from the business standpoint, and has pleased 
agents as well. He inaugurated a ‘‘day-in-the- 
country” plan, whereby each town solicitor 
regularly spends one day a week. This method 
has become so popular that it threatens to 
undermine the taste for town soliciting. 

* * * 

Tractors as an element in farm life will help 
to make the farmer a mechanic and electrician, 
and he will be the great business man of the 
future. One tractor will do the work of four 
horses and two men, and only eats when it 
works. The advice is to ‘‘watch the farmer.”’ 

* * * = 

The principle of thrift, as developed by means 
of life insurance, was well discussed on Mon- 
day afternoon, following the leadership of J. J. 
Jackson of Cleveland. The idea of utilizing 
life insurance not only as a protection for the 
family, but as a means of saving to provide for 
the old age of the insured, if he shall survive 
a fixed period of time. There were eight speak- 
ers on this topic, and President Voshell took 
occasion to congratulate the meeting upon 
having heard from twenty-four different men 
upon the two subjects dealt with up to that 
time. 

* * a 

Miss Anna Ketensky of Los Angeles, Cal., 
made an effective address on “Life Insurance 
for Women.’’ She was accorded a most hearty 
reception and emphasized her gladness at be- 
ing at the meeting. She argued that woman 
had distinctive qualities which fitted her espe- 
cially for the insurance business. The war de- 
veloped women along many lines of usefulness 
and proved her capacity to manage and conduct 
large affairs. 

* * * 

Several lady speakers created a most gratify- 
ing effect upon the audience, talking convinc- 
ingly of the desirability of the field of insurance 
as a vocation for women, and also going far 
towards demonstrating that women—some 
women—are readily adaptable to the require- 
ments of the business and are qualified to be- 
come successful producers of applications. 

* oo * 

Concentration, with full-time work, is a 
remedy for the defects due to unsystematic, 
scattering solicitation. A man was cited by 
one speaker who had been writing only about 
$25,000 annually, but on concentrating his work 
systematically he soon increased his business 
so that in a few months this year he wrote 
$180,000. 

* % 

The Pittsburgh gentleman who announced the 
trolley ride stated that he desired the delegates 
and guests to see Pittsburgh on a smoky day, 
claiming that Monday was the smokiest day in 
two years. He told the people to “follow the 
guides, feeling your way through the smoke.”’ 

* * * 

The plan followed by one successful agent of 

not quoting rates for insurance until after a 
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doctor’s examination avoids disappointing the 
prospect in some instances when the company 
is not warranted in issuing a form of policy 
which would probably have been desired; but, 
per contra, it is apt to have an unsatisfactory 
effect upon some who would not be willing to 
even consider the subject unless they knew 
what the cost of the insurance would be. Of 
course, no rule is applicable equally well to all 
prospects. 
* as « 

The choice of Boston as the convention city 
next year was not unexpected. The desire of 
the Bostonians to secure the convention in 
1920 had been heralded abroad, and it was 
almost a foregone conclusion that that city 
would be selected. The unanimity of the vote 
is a compliment to the reputation of the city 
for hospitality, and an enjoyable and profitable 
gathering there is anticipated. Invitations for 
the 1921 convention were’ received from Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Peoria, Ill., and Detroit, Mich. 

* * * 

Edward A. Woods, in his opening remarks, 
spoke of this meeting as being planned on 
unique lines, there being no provision made 
for long speeches, but it being the desire of 
those in charge to have the views upon live 
topics of many speakers. His hope was not 
vain, for the first topic brought out expressions 
from sixteen different men; the next one from 
eight, and so on. Six ladies voiced their 
opinions or experiences upon one subject. 

* * * 

The rapid growth of the National Association 
this year is indicated by the fact that the in- 
crease in membership in 1919 was equal to that 
in the six previous years. 

oa * * 

Constructive suggestions were made by Presi- 
dent Voshell in relation to the methods for 
building up and maintaining interest in local 
associations in the future. If the National 
Association should appoint a capable man to 
the duty of visiting local associations, and the 
latter should employ paid secretaries and hold 
meetings regularly, considering standard topics 
assigned by the national body for discussion, 
there would doubtless be an incentive to regular 
attendance and a more sustained interest in 
association work than is now the case in some 
districts. 

oe * * 

The applause that followed Mr. Voshell’s 
recommendation that members should use their 
influence in support of the Government War 
Risk Insurance Bureau’s insurance plan for 
soldiers and sailors clearly evidenced the 
loyalty with which the association can be ex- 
pected to uphold that plan. 

* * * 

E. J. Clark of Baltimore said, in effect, that 
if the average life insurance agent was in some 
other business and conducted it as he does his 
insurance business he would be bankrupt in six 
months. To how many agents would this criti- 
cism justly apply? There is doubtless much 
room for improvement with the average agent 
in the way of making the most and the bes: use 
of his time. 

a a 

Quite a number of the delegates traveled sev- 
eral thousand miles in order to be present at 
the convention, but probably Herbert S. Bishop, 
who came from Johannesburg, South Africa, 
some 10,000 miles away, outdid all others in this 
respect. He attended the convention at Mem- 
phis in 1912, and took home with him such 
pleasant memories of that event and such 
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profitable ideas as to the conduct of the busi- 
ness that he has now duplicated the long and 
tiresome trip in order to reap the pleasure and 
benefit which may be derived from the free in- 
terchange of views of practical life insurance 
men. 

co * * 

After the afternoon session on Monday an 
enjoyable trolley trip was taken by the dele- 
gates, their wives and guests to West View 
Park, where an excellent dinner was served, 
followed by dancing. Tuesday the ladies of the 
convention were entertained at luncheon, and 
afterward were afforded an opportunity to in- 
spect the great Heinz plant. 

* co * 

Charles Jerome Edwards of Brooklyn is not 
in sympathy with efforts to .secure big pre- 
mium volume as related to the amount of in- 
surance. Rather, he favored selling the largest 
amount of insurance per $50 of premium. As 
for the big policies—‘“‘let Rosen and Priddy 
have them.” He thought well of making the 
basic sum in rate books larger—say $10,000— 
and believes the average size of policy would 
be much increased thereby. An agency was 
mentioned in this connection which makes its 
illustrations in units of $10,000, $5000 and $2500, 
and has more than doubled the average size of 
policies written. Dr. H. C. Castor described 
$1000 policies as ‘‘funeral benefits,’’ which leave 
nothing for wives and children. 

* * * 

A strong argument against selling small 
policies—those of $1000, for example—was made 
by Edward A. Woods. The depreciation in the 
purchasing power of the dollar has been such 
that he believes that the company rate books 
should be gotten out on the basis of premiums 
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for $5000, instead of $1000, which would stimu- 
late the purchase of larger policies. 
* * * 
Among the guests present was T. W. Black- 
burn, secretary of the American Life Conven- 
tion, who was invited to a seat upon the plat- 


form. 
* * ok 


Following is a list of the cities represented 
‘tat the convention with the number of delegates 
from each (excluding alternates): 

Akron, Ohio,.5; Albany, N, Y., 5; Altoona, Pa., 5; 
Ashtabula, Ohio, 5; Atlanta, Ga., 10. 

Baltimore, 19; Birmingham, Ala., 5; Bloomington, 
Tll., 5; Bluefield, W. Va., 5; Boise, Idaho, 1; Boston, 
36; Boston (New England Women’s Delegates), 6; 
Buffalo, N. Y., 17. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia., 5; Charleston, W. V., 5; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., 8; Chicago, Ill., 25; Cincinnati, 18; 
Cleveland, Ohio, 15; Columbia, S. C., 9; Columbus, 
Ohio, 18. 

Dallas, Tex., 18; Davenport, Ia., 6; Dayton, Ohio, 
2; Decatur, Ill., 6; Denver, Col., 42; Des Moines, 3; 
Detroit, 19; Duluth, Minn., 2. 

El Paso, 1; Erie, Pa., 7; Evansville, Ind., 5; 
Fargo, N. D., 6; Fergus Falls, Minn., 2; Fort Dodge, 
Ta., 5; Fort Wayne, Ind., 5. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., 5; Great Falls, Mont, 2; Har- 
risburg, Pa., 20; Hartford, Conn., 15; Houston, Tex., 
6. 

Indianapolis, Ind., 10; Jackson, Miss., 10; Jackson- 
ville, Fla., 11; Kansas City, Mo., 21; Knoxville, Tenn., 
(a 

La Crosse, Wis., 6; Lima, Ohio, 4; Little Rock, 
Ark., 3; Los Angeles, Cal., 17. 

Macon, Ga., 6; Madison, Wis., 4; Maine (State of), 
16; Memphis, Tenn., 15; Milwaukee, Wis., 3; Min- 
neapolis, 13; Montgomery, Ala., 9; Nashville, Tenn., 
9; Newark, Ohio, 1; New Orleans (and Louisiana), 
10; New Hanipshire (State of), 5; Newport News, Va., 
2; New York city, 28; Norfolk (and Tidewater Vir- 
ginia), 5. 

Oklahoma City, 14; Omaha, Neb., 5; Peoria, IIll., 5; 
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Petersburg, Va., 2; Philadelphia, 20; Pittsburgh, 56: 
Portland, Ore., 4; Providence (and Rhode Island), 7 
Racine, Wis., 1; Raleigh (and North Carolina), 21; 
Richmond, Va., 17; Roanoke, Va., 5; Rochester, N. 
Y., 20; Rockford, IIl., 4. 
Salt Lake City, 8; San Francisco, 9; Savannah, Ga., 
5; Seattle, Wash., 7; Shreveport, La., 5; South Bend, 


Ind., 5; Spokane, Wash., 1; Springfield, Ill., 4; Spring- 


field, Mass., 10; Springfield, Mo., 5; Springfield, Ohio, 
5; St. Louis, 12; St. Paul, Minn., 10; Syracuse, N. 
Y., 19; Toledo, Ohio, 3; Topeka, Kan., 18; Utica, 
Ni. Wis. 97, 

Washington, D. C., 9; Wheeling, W. V., 10; Will- 
iamsport, Pa., 2; Wilmington (and Delaware), 6; 
Worcester, Mass., 10; Youngstown, Ohio, 8. 





Detroit Life Contest 

The Detroit Life of Michigan has organized 
a contest for extra effort in business-writing 
during the last four months of the present 
year. Bonuses will be paid to agents for busi- 
ness as follows: 

$I per thousand for $100,000 and over. 

Seventy-five cents per thousand for $70,000 
and over. 

Fifty cents per thousand for $40,000 and over. 

A cash prize of ten dollars to every agent (ex- 
cept specified ‘‘star’’ writers) who write and 
pay for $25,000. 

Term insurance is not included in arriving 
at the result and certain other limitations are 
set forth. 


Life Notes 

B. F. Kelley & Co. have been appointed general 
agents for the Penn Mutual Life at Charleston. 

George E, Rockey, who has been with the Penn 
Mutual Life at Louisville, has been appointed general 
agent at Oklahoma City, succeeding S. P. Bearden. 

Lorenz Schrofer, formerly deputy grand commander 
of the Maccabees, with which fraternal order he has 
been connected for the past twenty-seven years, has 
gone with the central branch of the New York Life 
in Chicago. 
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It requires study, thought and earnest effort. 
without systematic and specialized instruction would take a long time. 





ELLING LIFE INSURANCE is a real occupation, a profession. 
principles and concrete facts to be learned about it before one can hope to be suc- 
To get this knowledge 


There are active 
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American Way is not to seek the Agents of other Companies but to interest men of 
intelligence, character and a clean record to take up Life Insurance Salesmanship. For 
this reason the Pan-American Life Insurance Company conducts a Course in Salesman- 
ship for its prospective agents under the direct supervision of one of the Officers. He 
is assisted by a corps of men thoroughly qualified by their intensive training in modern 
insurance salesmanship. They were selected not only on account of their records as 
salesmen but because of their ability to impart their knowledge and ideas. By following 
this method, the Pan-American has developed an Agency Force that will pay for over 
twenty millions of insurance this year. They put their whole hearts and souls into their 
work with never a doubt ora fear. They are happy because they had the Will, then they 
found the Way and their hearts and heads work in full accord. What they are doing - 
you can do if you have the will. The Pan-American Way is open to you. 


Pan-American Life Insurance Co. 
- NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. | 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President; E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-Pres. and Genl. Mgr.; J. E|/ WOODWARD, Secy. 
C. D, COREY, Supt. of Agts. 
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< THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ica, invites correspondence with Agents looking for 
Will. wide and attractive opportunity. 








The Great-West Life is a strong progressive Company, 








ized with over $200,000,000 of Insurance in force, assets of over 
ting $27,000,000, and an unequalled record for RESULTS TO 
nis POLICYHOLDERS. 

For thirteen consecutive years the Company has written 
1,000 the largest Canadian Business of all the Canadian Com- 
ae panies doing business in Canada. 
‘and 
ps Agency terms are liberal—and to the right type 


of man the outlook is of unlimited promise. 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF AMERICA 
Incorporated 1899 


Protects the Entire Family 


This Company issues all modern forms of Policy contracts from age 3 months 
next birthday to Sixty years. 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 


ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable Double Indemnity and Disability 
clauses and are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


Good Contracts for Life Agents 
Executive Offices 506 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BASIL S. WALSH JOS. L. DURKIN JOHN J. GALLAGHER 
President Secretary Treasurer 
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accident and health business in mind let us discuss 
the question before us from the standpoint of a com- 
pany which has been writing these forms of insurance 
concurrently for a long term of years, and which 
has built up a considerable volume of disability pre- 
miums. The head of the agency organiation of that 
company will tell you that for an agent to be able to 
use a double-, rather than a single-barreled gun— 
that is, to be able to sell disability insurance as well 
as life insurance—is a distinct advantage. The life 
agent can be instructed to specialize in his particular 
line, but to utilize his frequent opportunities to in- 
crease his income by placing accident and health in- 
surance without a proportional increase in his effort. 
Life and disability insurance may both be called “‘per- 
sonal” insurance, ana if the agent cannot secure the 
application of the prospect for life insurance he should 
at least be able to obtain an order for accident and 


health protection. Many agents, particularly the 
younger men, who may not make an immediate success 
of life solicitation, may develop into successful 


solicitors of accident and health. 

Looking at the question from the standpoint of a 
manager of a younger and smaller life insurance 
company which is contemplating entering the accident 
and health business, situation differs 
materially that of a company established for 
many years in the business. First of all there is the 
expense of properly equipping the company with an 
underwriting and claim-adjusting staff in order to 
satisfactorily handle the business. There is the neces- 
sity for a liberal, broad-minded, and therefore ex- 
pensive, method of handling the claim situation in 
order to meet the competition of established accident 
and health companies. There is the material disad- 
vantage of not having a large and invaluable fund of 
experience to serve as a guide in underwriting the 
business. The importance of this large, individual 
risx experience in helping the manager of the accident 
department to keep his loss ratio upon a profitable 
basis cannot be over-emphasized. It is the experience 
of all companies starting in the business that by some 
means or other they succeed in obtaining a large 
number of the undesirable risks which have been 
avoided at some time in the past by better-informed 
companies. A death claim or a large disability claim 
in the early years of business of a company with a 
comparatively small volume, or a series of such claims, 
is not an unheard-of occurrence in the past history of 


however, the 


from 


this line. 

Another disadvantage for the company starting in 
business which should be referred to is that there is 
less co-operation, more competition in contracts and a 
greater effort to outdo one another in variety of 
benefits offered than in any other line of insurance. 
Many of the companies which have been writing acci- 
dent and health insurance for a relatively long time 
have not built up a large volume of premiums, and 
their business results have been uniformly unprofit- 
able. It is because of the above disaavantages and 
difficulties that companies which have taken up the 
accident and health line in comparatively recent years 
have found that it is a long road with slow progress 
ana without much profit in the business. 

The question, as I would put it before the manager 
of a life insurance company who has in mind an ex- 
tension into accident and health lines is, will the ad- 
vantage to your life production and to your agency 
organization resulting from the addition of these lines 
be sufficient to offset the probable long term of years 
with little or no profit in the business? Further, this 
question must be considered with the understanding 
that to build well in accident and health insurance the 
business must be started and conducted with an 
equipment which can give intelligent underwriting and 
skillful claim service. The writer’s opinion in the 
matter, in the light of some experience in the life 
and accident business, is that better building and more 
progress will be made vy the younger and smaller life 
insurance company by putting the energy and the 
money into a more thorough development of its life 
business. 

This without regard to the 


conclusion is made 


present—we hope temporary—situation in the life and 
health 
and the 
tality due to the after-effects of the epidemic should 
make the manager of the life insurance company more 


The strain of the 


possibility of 


business. recent epidemic 
recurrences or heavy mor- 
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Health experience has 


cautious in entering a new field. 
also been affected disastrously by the epidemic, and, 
even more than life insurance, experience has shown 
the continued effects of the lowered vitality of those 
who survived. Average periods of disability during 
the epidemic were comparatively short, but at the 
present time they are much longer than usual, indi- 
cating in a striking manner the disastrous after-effects 
of the scourge. All companies writing health insur- 
ance at the present time are losing money in spite of 
advances in rate, and the immediate future does not 
hold out much hope for a change for the better. 
Having in mind these considerations, my advice to the 
manager of a life insurance company is to wait for a 
time which may be more propitious than the present 
before even considering the idea of entering the acci- 
dent and sickness neld. 

Edward E. Rhodes, vice-president of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life: of Newark, N. J. gave a 
constructive address on ‘‘Present-Day Prob- 
lems,’’ discussing at length the difficulties which 
either at the moment do or in the near future 
are likely to evolve into issues fraught with 
grave consequences, if neglected. His paper, 
in part, read as follows: 

Regarding investments, let me say that, in my 
opinion, there is great need for caution. The inflated 
land values, the high price of labor and of building 
materials, the uncertainty regarding the railroads and 
other public utilities, the rapidly increasing needs of 
municipalities, and financial conditions generally, tend 
to disturb the equilibrium of investments In some 
cases a loan of fifty per cent of present farm values 
is equivalent to a loan of one hundred per cent of 
pre-war values. What is a safe valuation for loaning 
purposes? Loans on city properties present the same 
question. It is unthinkable that the underlying bonds 
of the great railroad systems are not sound invest- 
ments, for as they stand or fall the country will stand 
or fall. Is this not true also of their junior securities 
and capital stock? 
so fortunately situated. 
automobilist who, traveling a new road, instinctively 


Possibly some other roads are not 
We are in the position of the 


becomes more careful than he is on a road with which 
he is entirely familiar. 

The purpose of a contingency reserve is to offset 
fluctuations in the value of assets and in mortality 
and income. It must not be inferred from anything 
which I have to say that I regard a company which 
does not measure up to the principles which I am 
about to set forth as being in an unsafe condition. My 
sole purpose is to set forth certain measuring rods 
which, in my opinion, will enable a company to deter- 
mine whether or not it is carrying an adequate con- 
tingency reserve. 


STOCKS AND BONDS 


Bonds and stocks are, of course, subject to a greater 
degree of fluctuation than any other item of the assets. 
Securities of inferior character may share in a rise of 
values in a time of general prosperity, but in a time 
of depression their fall will be much more severe than 
the decline in securities of higher character, The 
statutes of New York and other States provide that 
bonds amply secured, and not in default as to principal 
or interest, may appear in a company’s financial state- 
ment at their amortized value. If this were the gen- 
eral rule, no provision in the reserve 
would be necessary to meet fluctuations in the value of 
So long as market values are used anywhere, 
It may 


contingency 


bonds. 
however, such a fund appears to be desirable. 
be maintained by setting aside a fund sufficient to per- 
mit market values to fall to such a point as will return 
a given interest basis. The basis should be determined 
by the course of bonds of the same grade as those 
owned by the company in times of extreme depression, 
and should be changed from time to time to correspond 
with any change in the character of the bonds held. 
The fund would be equal to the difference between the 
market value and the value according to the interest 
basis fixed as above. Suppose the assumed interest 
Upon that basis a $1000 four per cent 
bond, having twenty years to run, would be valued 
at $903.85. If the market value is $930, the con- 
tingency reserve on account of this bond would be 
$26.15. If, by reason of the general adoption of the 
principle of amortization, a contingency reserve to 


basis is 4.75. 
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meet fluctuations in the values of bonds becomes un- 
necessary, it will still be desirable to have some pro- 
vision for losses. Such a provision might be in the 
form of a percentage of the book value of the invest- 
ments, 

Provision may be made for possible losses in con- 
nection with mortgage investments. It may be said 
that no loss occurs in connection with real estate mort- 
gages until foreclosure takes place and the mortgage 
asset is converted into a real estate asset, but it is 
clear that in times of financial depression a company 
may be obliged to take up a number of properties 
which at first might not yielu as much as the rate re- 
quired to maintain the reserve. An abnormal increase 
of the real estate depreciation fund may be met by 
providing a fund in connection with mortgage loans, 
which can be drawn upon in time of need. 

Collateral loans always are, or should be, protected 
by ample bargains, and can be closed out immediately 
if the margins be not maintained. They form a very 
small percentage of the assets, and no provision seems 
to be necessary for them in the contingency reserve. 
If premium collections in the hands of agents are pro- 
tected by proper methods of agency accounting and 
by surety bonds, or otherwise, no provision for possible 
losses through the defalcation of agents is necessary, 


FLUCTUATION IN MORTALITY 

A contingency reserve intended to provide for 
fluctuations in mortality might be based upon a per- 
centage of the tabular cost of insurance. This per- 
centage should be equal to the difference between one 
hundred per cent and the per cent of the tabular cost 
of insurance which is required for the dividend scale 
and for such portion of the acquisition expenses as is 
not out of mortality gains. 

4. small company is subject to greater fluctuations 
than a large company. The first business of a young 
company is to establish itself, and it is entirely justified 
in maintaining a contingency reserve upon a basis 
which would be altogether unjustifiable for a company 
which has attained such age, size and experience that 
it can rely upon its own history in determining the 
proper basis for the contingency reserve. 

What has been said regarding both an increase and 
decrease in the proportionate valume of new business 
seems to be necessary in order to bring out clearly 
the idea that the future maintenance of the 
tingency reserve and dividend scale depends upon the 
course of business remaining unchanged; that is to 


con- 


say, that any past rate of increase or decrease must be 
continued, except, of course, an increasing business 
may be followed by a decreasing business. If any 
justification is needed for discussing at such length 
the means of determining what constitutes an adequate 
surplus, I hope you will agree with me that it is found 
in the conditions which confront us at this time. To 
my mind, it should have the first place in our thoughts. 
Let me turn now to the question of policy reserves. 


NEW MORTALITY TABLE 

Of late years there has been a determined agitation 
for the preparation of a new mortality table, and after 
the expenditure of considerable time and money one 
has been published. As a member of the committee 
of the Actuarial Society, which, with the co-operation 
of committees of the Nataional Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and of the American Institute of 
Actuaries, conducted the work of compiling the table, 
I naturally have no fault with it as a correct index 
of the mortality among insured lives in the country 
as a whole during the years 1900-1915. That the new 
table should be adopted as a basis for premiums and 
reserves, however, is a proposition from which I very 
emphatically dissent. My objections have been sum- 
marized elsewhere as follows: 

It does not, in my opinion, exhibit the mortality 
experienced in the past in certain sections of the 
country; 

It does not, in my opinion, reflect the mortality 
likely to be experienced in the future, either in the 
country as a whole or in particular sections: 

It requires the accumulation of larger policy re- 
serves, which have not been proved to be necessary: 

It requires, in my opinion, either larger permium 
loadings for non-participating business than the com- 
panies are now using, or the maintenance of larger 
contingency reserves, or both; 

_ The cost of insurance in participating companies 
is_more likely to be increased than decreased; 

_ It probably means the abandonment of extended 
insurance; 

It is not suitable as a measure of the limitation of 
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“CREEPING INTO THE LIVES OF MEN EVERYWHERE IS THE THOUGHT THAT COOPERATION 
IS BETTER THAN COMPETITION— WE NEED ONE ANOTHER AND BY GIVING MUCH WE 
RECEIVE MUCH.”’ 


It is our belief that the only road to real success for the life insurance 
salesman of today is: 


(1) Through the realization that he is in fact the defender of the 
homes in his community and that upon his shoulders may rest 
the responsibility for untold privation and misery which he could 
have prevented. 

(2) Through persistent systematic effort in the light of the knowledge 
that FEW if any men succeed who work spasmodically and that 
NO man succeeds who is dishonest with his client, his Company 


HOE: or himself. 


WE 
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(3) Through the clear revelation of the prospective insurer’s NEED 


WELD : . sar 

er and the faithful presentation ot the BEST contract to meet such 
S71 g need. 
seo ee (4) Through the exaltation of LIFE INSURANCE ITSELF instead 


of the exaltation of a life insurance COMPANY. 


HOME OFFICE 
50 Union Square, New York 
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Established 1860 under the law of the State of New York. 
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expenses of the principle underlying Section 97 of 


the New York Insurance Law; 

It requires numerous changes in the insurance 
laws of the several States which could not be readily 
secured; 

It places the younger and smaller companies at a 
serious disadvantage, as compared with the older and 
larger companies. 

At the present time there is no uniformity in reserve 
requirements. We have in some States a straight net 
premium valuation in which no form of preliminary 
term is recognized. In New York we have the select 
and ultimate method, and in New Jersey a modification 
thereof. 
tions of the Committee of Fifteen, while in other States 
w have modifications thereof. Wisconsin has a standard 
of its own, and other States allow a full preliminary 
term valuation. 1 am not disposed to argue the ques- 
tion of the safety of any of these provisions, although 
I think one or more of them may be open to question 

- 
on that ground. The majority of them are certainly 
discriminatory, but I am not disposed to urge even 
that to-day. 


Some States have adopted the recommenda- 


My desire is to find if possible common 
ground upon which, forgetting our personal pride and 
prejudices, we may reach a solution of the problem 
which will meet all requirements. Those can be 
summed up as follows: 

1. The 
actuarial principles. 


solution should be in accord with sound 


2. It should not endanger the safety of the com- 
panies. 

3. While preventing undue extravagance it should 
enable the younger and newly established companies to 
grow. 

I think that the solution of the problem is to be 
found in the adoption of the select and ultimate 
prinenple, although the New York standard is not 
satisfactory. When that standard was enacted we did 
not have in this country a select table of mortality, 
and it was necessary to adopt for the select period 
certain arbitrary percentages of the ultimate rates of 
the American Experience Table. It is now apparent 
that the percentages fixed upon do not yield the full 
present value of the mortality gains, and it is only 
necessary to adjust the percentages and extend the 
select period in the light of the experience now avail- 
able by reason of the publication of the new mortality 
table. I have experimented with the matter far 
enough to enable me to say very positively that I be- 
lieve very satisfactory results can be obtained in the 
possible compromise between the Massa- 
standard, the York standard and the 
standard. On ordinary life policies larger 
margins can be obtained than those available by either 
the New York or the Illinois standards. This will 
overcome a serious defect of the Illinois standard, 
which allows smaller margins on ordinary life than on 
other forms. On and twenty- 
endowment be obtained 
which approximate the Illinois standard more closely 
than they do the New York standard, but are some- 
what lower than the Illinois standard. The weight of 
the business would be thrown on the ordinary life 
plan, where it belongs, and the margins on the total 
business of a company, if the commission scale was 
adjusted, probably be than 
they are under the Illinois standard. The full reserve 
would have to be made up at an earlier period than 
the twentieth year, but with the larger margins this 
would not be a hardship. 


way of a 


chusetts New 


Illinois 


twenty-premium life 


year policies margins can 


properly would greater 


URGES COMMITTEE APPOINTMENT 
We have the American Life Convention, whose mem- 
bership is generally domiciled in those States 
have recognized a preliminary-term valuation, 
and we have the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 


very 
which 
dents, many of whose members are domiciled in 
States which do not recognize that form of valuation. 
Let me that the Life 


appoint a committee which shall confer with a com- 


suggest American Convention 
mittee appointed by the Association of Life Insurance 
that 
association, but I can see no reason why it should not 


Presidents. I have no authority to speak for 


act as an intermediary to select a representative com- 


mittee of the companies located in the States which 
do not recognize a preliminary-term valuation if it was 
notified that your convention had appointed a com- 
of a conference. 
if practically 

undoubtedly 


mittee for the The con- 


clusions of 


purpose 
these 
should be, 


unani- 
have 


committees, 
would 


mous. as 


they 
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great weight with the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, and any measure agreed upon 
should stand an excellent chance of favorable action 
in the several legislatures. May I be permitted to say 
that, in my opinion, the initiative in this matter taken 
by the American Life Convention would greatly 
broaden the influence of the organization and add a 
very important chapter to its record of work accom- 
plished ? 


DISTRIBUTION OF INVEST- 
MENTS 


Robert Lynn Cox Tells Bankers Association 
of Trend Toward Farm Mortgage 
Loans 
Robert Lynn Cox, third vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life, addressed the Farm Mort- 
gage Bankers Association at Chicago on Sep- 
tember 24 on *‘Farm Mortgage Loans as Related 
to Investments of Life Insurance Companies.”’ 
Briefly reviewing the growth of the life in- 
surance during the past seventy-five years, Mr. 
Cox gave the bankers a new understanding of 
the value of insurance as an economic force 
and, referring to the need of closer relations 
between the various elements in the financial 
field, he maintained that it was insurance men 
who were not abreast of the times, but that 
“a broad conception of service actuated en- 

lightened insurance management to-day.’’ 

Mr. Cox remarks, which were especially con- 
cerned with the distribution of life insurance 
investments, were in part as follows: 

To-day the old-time insurance 
panies writing business on the level premium plan— 
have grown to a point where their collective assets 
amount to about $6,500,000,000. I mention this figure 
with due modesty in a time when we are being forcibly 
reminded by taxes of every kind, except those small 
in amount and easy to meet, that the reserve funds 
we have accumulated through seventy-five years of 
fairly active persuasive effort, would be scarcely suf- 
ficient in amount to pay the yearly expense of running 
In fact I am not sure that 
the mention of six and one-half billions of assets will 


companies—com- 


our federal Government. 


entitle me to recognition at all among growers of wheat 
at $2.26 a bushel guaranteed, or give me standing with 
farm mortgage bankers, accustomed to ap- 
praising 1919 farm values. 

Of this six and one-half billions, seventy-five per 
estate mortgage loans, and 


who are 


cent is invested in real 


railroad, public service, Federal, State and municipal ° 


bonds. The remaining twenty-five per cent is invested 
in loans to policyholders, real estate holdings, and is 
a small amount of corporation stocks and the like. 
This audience will be interested, I think, in the re- 
markable recent trend of life insurance investments 
toward real estate mortgage loans and _ particularly 
farm loans. In 1904 real estate mortgage 
loans represented twenty-seven per cent of the assets 
of American companies, being second to steam rail- 
road bonds, which formed thirty per cent of our assets. 
Ten years later, in 1914, real estate mortgage loans 
led all other divisions of our assets, being thirty-four 
per cent of the while steam railroads had 
dropped to second place, representing twenty-six per 
total Real estate 
still hold this relative supremacy in the race for the 


toward 


whole, 


cent of assets. mortgages to-day 


largest share of ovr assets, but a distinct change has 
appeared in the division between loans on farm prop- 
erty and loans on city property. This change is a 
marked trend toward farm loans, 

The latest available statistics of 
ter show that the companies in the two-year period 
ending with December 31, 1916, increased their farm 
holdings hundred and_ fifty-five 
million dollars to eight hundred and forty-five millions 

a net addition of one hundred ninety millions. This 
was a twenty per cent increase in their farm mort- 
gage holdings, while the rate of increase of all their 
assets was twelve per cent. The same period showed 
a reduction of $20,000,000, or two per cent in their 
other real estate mortgages. 
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a complete charac- 


mortgage from six 


We have no statistics for 
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1918, but for 1917 the figures for companies carrying 
about forty-five per cent of the insurance farm mort- 
gage loans show that during that year their farm mort- 
gage increased twelve per cent, while the 
mortgage loans of all American companies, both farm 
and city, increased but six seven-tenths per cent. 

Of course we realize these figures reflect the eco- 
nomic demands made by the war, even before this 
country entered the conflict. The agricultural industry 
of the United states, from the very beginning, was 
called upon for huge supplies of foodstuffs and the 
life insurance companies, in common with other in- 
vestors, diverted their current increase in assets to- 
ward financing this enlarged agricultural activity. At 
the same time, there was a distinct falling off in the 
construction of apartments and office buildings and 
homes throughout the cities and villages of the country, 
because of the diversion of labor and material to war 
purposes and also because of a lack of desire on the 
part of the people to engage in house building when 
they knew not what the morrow would bring forth. 
Later, when the United States entered the war, the 
life insurance companies made a still further diversion 
of their funds; this time to buy Liberty Bonds. 

Now we enter upon a period of readjustment of our 
investments, in which the cities, starving from lack 
of houses, are calling upon us and other investors for 
huge sums to finance a building progromme to make up 
for the five years of famine, while increased values 
in prosperous farming sections are joining in the com- 
petition for more money. It is an interesting situa- 
tion and is fraught with problems. 


loans 


NATIONAL INSURANCE AGENTS’ 
MEETING 


Louisville Will Outdo Itself as Host; Import- 
tant Problems to Be Considered 

The programme of addresses for the 
vention of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents to be held at Louisville, October 
15-17 is announced as follows: 

“Fallacy of State,’’ Senator T. H. McGregor, 
Austin, Tex. 

“Conservation and Service,’ C. R. Tuttle, 
manager Insurance Company of North America, 
Chicago. 

“Service and Salvation,’’ Young E. 
editor ‘Insurance Field,’’ Louisville. 

“Co-operation Between Agents and the In- 
surance Department,’ T. B. Donaldson, Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Pennsylvania, Harris- 
burg. : 

In addition to these addresses there will be 


a number of short talks and peppery discus- 
sions on the following subjects: ‘‘Answers to 
the Questionnaire;’ “Short Cuts and Board 
Work:” ‘“Advertising;” ‘‘Local Board Work;” 
“The Fire Oil Pool.’’ The exposé of the Con- 
tractors Service Corporation made by the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents at the White Sulphur Springs Conven- 
tion in September will be brought up, and it is 
probable that the National Insurance Agents 
will not hesitate to add their service condemna- 
tion of the system professed by the Associated 
General Contractors to that already expressed. 

Headquarters of the meeting will be at the 
Seelbach hotel, Louisville. The enthusiasti( 
entertainment committee has arranged a varie- 
gated of sight-seeing, receptions, 
dances, luncheons and dinners, and 
automobile which appeal as_ strongly 
to the ladies as to the gentlemen. The attend- 
ance promises to be excellent. 


con- 


Allison, 


programme 
singing, 
drives, 


Woodmen to Fight Rate Increase 
The Woodmen of the World of Texas are 
preparing to join with the Missouri woodmen 
in contesting the increase in rates recently 
made by the Order. The meeting will be held 
at Fort Worth, September 27, to prepare for 
litigation. 
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Indiana National 
Life 


Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Cc. D. RENICK, 
. President 


GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


Incorporated under Insurance Laws of State of Illinois, 1895 


Our best investment is paying claims ‘‘ON 
SIGHT”. This we believe we do more than 
any other life insurance institution in the 
world. 


We attribute our Progress of 30 percent 
gain in assets and premium income, the first 
seven months of 1919, to this fact. 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL BRANCHES 


All ages taken from date of birth. 

PREMIUMS paid weekly, monthly or 
yearly. 

PUSHING agents wanted, with or without 
lapses being charged. 


Can handle men of all nationalities. 


Apply T. F. BARRY, Sec. Gen’l. Mngr. and 
Founder 























middle West. 


business in 1919. 


Excellent Territory. 








Guaranteed Low Cost Policies. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


To secure good territory with one of the most progressive companies of the 


It stands for clean and conservative methods both in Home Office and the field. 
It is growing rapidly and will have a record of $30,000,000.00 of issued 


Liberal General Agency Contracts. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


The Franklin Life Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Illinois. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 


NEW YORK SURVEYS 


The States and Rate Making for Fire In- 
surance.— Whatever else was done at the 
Hartford meeting of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners, and whatever other distinct impression 
one secured or brought away, there is no doubt 
but what there is going to be a reaching out 
on the part of the Commissioners for larger 
power in connection with the making of fire 
insurance rates. Some time ago, when ad- 
dressing the Insurance Society of New York, 
the then vice-president, Mr. Rumsey, stated 
that in his opinion the companies had already 
lost control of the rate-making function and 
would never be able to win it back. This was 
said when the anti-discrimination laws in re- 
gard to rate making were just appearing on the 
statute books, and before the “push’’ was quite 
as strong to control it as it is to-day. Mr. 
Rumsey appears to have been a true prophet, 
and the tendency evidently will be more and 
more to absorb this function. 








New Devices and Fire Insurance.—<Al- 
most every device that is now put on the mar- 
ket has within it the possibilities of starting a 
fire in some form or another. The airplane, 
our latest device, and designed eventually to 
be a very efficient tool, is commencing to fur- 
nish some experience that is right in line with 
the history of other devices. This is illus- 
trated by the fact that on September 15, in 
Cleveland, Ohio, two houses were destroyed 
by fire when the Government airplane carrying 
the mail crashed onto the roofs. It should be 
recalled that the first accident of this kind 
occurred in England, and the trustees who had 
not taken out insurance against fire originating 
in this way were held liable because the in- 
surance company could not be held. It is just 
as well to look to this fact thus early in the 
proceedings. 


October 9 to Be Fireless Day.—The fire- 
less cooker we have long had with us, and it 
is only an extension, really, of this idea when 
it is proposed to distinguish October 9, which 
is Fire and Accident Prevention Day, by en- 
deavoring on that day this year by having it a 
fireless day. This will be a good motto for 
New York city to live up to for the celebration, 
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and if each one will do his part there is no 
doubt but what it can be made a very effective 
advertising medium in the cause of fire pre- 
vention. 


Should a Broker’s Business Pay?—An 
agent who was furnishing a company with a 
class of business which showed a steady ad- 
verse account, and vet the volume being suf- 
ficiently large to form a good statistical basis 
and sufficiently large to make it reasonable to 
suppose that he ought to be doing a business 
which was profitable to the company, would be 
looked into somewhat carefully by the super- 
vising officials of the company. The question 
has recently been discussed as to whether the 
broker, after all, is not on the same footing, 
and should be submitted with his business to 
the same test. Never mind how large the vol- 
ume may be, the broker may do a very large 
business, but if there runs into it every year 
or so individual losses of a million or more, it 
will have to be very large indeed to be profit- 
able for any company to cater to him. 


Insurance Statistics.—In a business such 
as the insurance, where statistics are so vital 
a part of it, a story dealing with the subject is 
always pertinent to the Street, and the follow- 
ing one has lately been told: A cabinet minister 
was requested to furnish certain statistics of 
a certain department, and received the prompt 
reply from the official asked to give the in- 
formation, “What is it you wish to prove, 
sir?” 

In Flanders Fields.—The rare poem bear- 
ing the above title, which was written by Col. 
John D. McCrae, who was a medical officer in 
Canada, we believe, for one of the life insur- 
ance companies, has made its way around the 
world and been translated into many languages. 
A letter just received on the Street from China 
states that it has been translated into Chinese 
and then set to music, and was sung at @ spe- 
cial celebration in Shanghai when the English 
wished to express their appreciation of the 
Chinese support of the British war bonds. 
The poem of the colonel seems to be the one 
that in the popular heart has won the warmest 
place. 

The Salary Question.—There is no deny- 
ing the fact (and probably no one wishes to) 
that there is a general feeling of unrest among 
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the employees of the various offices in regard 
to the question of salary. The normal, stated 
method of taking care of the question by an 
annual adjustment does not seem to meet the 
present condition. The question is not merely 
affected by the higher cost of living, but by the 
fact of a somewhat changed attitude toward 
the business by the employees now in it, or the 
prespective employees. ‘There is no question 
but that the opportunities in other branches of 
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SUNBURY, PA. 


ASSETS $1,392,556.14 


ASSETS $660,328.77 


ASSETS $644,677.62 
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business are offering salaries and opportunities 
which are better on the whole than those in 
the insurance business. This being so, it will 
he necessary to advance the general level if 
employees are to be retained. Some of the 
offices already have the matter in hand, and 
probably the movement will be general within 
a month, 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

Local Agents Subscribe in Salvation 
Army Drive.—The following Chicago 
agencies last week subscribed $500 each in the 
Salvation Army Drive: Marsh & McLennan, 
Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard, Critchell, 
Miller, Whitney & Barbour, red S. James & 
Co., Rollin-Burdick-Hunter Company. 

J. M. Clark Resigns State Agency.—J. M. 
Clark, State agent for the Michigan Fire and 
Marine in Illinois, will resign, as of October 





JOHN C. BARDWELL CHAS. L. HECOX 
Prest. Sec’y and Treas. 





THE LIBERTY FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Capital and Surplus 
$250,000.00 


Title Guaranty Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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I, to become special agent for the New York 
Underwriters in Indiana. 

Blue Goose Activities—The following 
were appointed delegates from the Illinois 
Pond of the Blue Goose to the annual meeting 
of the Grand Nest at the Congress hotel, Chi- 
cago, September 30: T. M. Hogan, J. V. 
McKian; alternates, C. G. Wonn and F. H. 
Simons. 


Herrick & Auerbach Secure United Fire- 
mens.—On and after October 1 Herrick & 
Auerbach will represent the United Firemens 
as Western managers. This addition of an- 
other millionaire company to the Herrick & 
Auerbach fleet places their office well to the 
front in general agency representation. 

Local Agent a Bridegroom.—Arthur S. 
Nathan, of the firm of A. S. Nathan & Co., 
local fire insurance agents at Chicago, was 
married last week to Miss Blanche Hoover. 


Firemans Fund Changes in. Texas 

J. H. Powers has been appointed automobile 
special agent for the Firemans Fund in Texas 
under State Agent J. H. Snell. Mr. Powers has 
been an examiner in the fire and automobile 
departments of the Dallas office for several 
years. Fred Burness, whom Mr. Powers suc- 
ceeds, becomes a special agent for the fire de- 
partment, likewise subordinate to Mr. Snell, 
and assigned to Southwestern Texas. 





Changes in the Field 


—William A. Barclay of The Cleveland National 


Fire is now State agent for Indiana and the southern 
peninsula of Michigan, having been relieved as chief 
examiner of the company. C. R. Barber of the Svea 
will be Mr. Barclay’s successor as chief clerk and 
examiner. 

—Ernest Sharpe is shortly to relinquish his posi- 
tion with the British America and Western Assurance 
companies to accept an appointment from the Cale- 
donian as special agent for Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. 

—Oakley F. Gant, for the last ten years special 
agent for New York State of the Norwich Union 
Fire, has been promoted assistant superintendent of 
agencies at the New York office, effective September 
15. 

Major R. Wilson, special agent for the farm 
department of the American of Newark for Indi- 
ana, has been appointed special agent of the 
Eliel & Loeb Company in Indiana and Illinois. 

Harry S. Cole, a local agent at Marshall, IIli- 
nois, has been appointed special agent in IIli- 
nois for the American of Newark. 

Gus J. Daske, a local agent at Wabash, Indi- 
ana, has been appointed special agent for the 
North America in that State. 

J. T,. Harrop, formerly managing underwriter 
for the Pioneer Fire of Chicago, has ben made 
secretary of the Great Republic Reinsurance 
Fire, in process of organization in Des Moines. 


GLOBE NATIONAL 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Paid Up Capital $1,000,000.00 
EDD G. DOERFLER, Secretary and Gen’! Mgr. 


Reinsurance Contracts Solicited 


REINSURANCE ONLY 





Fire Insurance 


NORTHWEST FIRE MEETING 
PROGRAMME 


Fiftieth Annual Convention this Week in 
Chicago 

Following is the programme, as announced by 
President Preston T. Kelsey, of the fiftieth 
annual meeting of the Fire Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of the Northwest which is held this 
week in Chicago. Unusual innovations fea- 
tured the schedule of addresses this year, guar- 
anteeing in advance an enjoyable and profitable 
time for all members who attended: 


Roll call, reading of minutes of last meeting, 
election of new members. 

Reports of board of directors, library com- 
mittee, scholarship committee, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Address of President Preston T. Kelsey. 

Annual address, W. H. Stevens, Watertown. 
N. Y., president Agricultural Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Address, ‘‘Reminiscences of a Soldier Spe- 
cial Agent,’’ Col. George E. Leach, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

Address, ‘‘Use and Occupancy and Its Rela- 
tion to Present Conditions,’’ Elliott Middle- 
town, Chicago, assistant manager, Western Ac- 
tuarial Bureau. 

Address, ‘‘Automobile Insurance and Its Re- 
lation to Fire Insurance,’”’ Fred J. Sauter, Chi- 
cago, president Western Automobile Under- 
writers’. Conference. 

Address, “Some Sinners I Have Met.’’ Doug- 
las Malloch, Chicago, president “American 
Press Humorists.”’ 

Address, “The Profession of Insurance,” 
Frederick Richardson, Philadelphia, United 
States manager, General Accident, Fire and 
Life Assurance Corporation. 

Address, Gov. Frank O. Lowden of Illinois. 

Election of officers. 


Union Reserve Organizing at New York 

Notice of intention to organize under the laws 
of New York was given last month by a com- 
pany which will be known as the Union Reserve 
Insurance Company. The sponsors of the cor- 
poration are given as Albert T. Tamblyn, Har- 
mon S. Graves, Thomas B. Boss, Samuel M. 
Stone, Clement T. H. Brigham, Walter B. Dick- 
inson, Jere D, Tamblyn, Wallace T. Stock, E. 
B. Redmond, E. C. Andrews, Robert M. Miles, 
Thomas McGrath and Charles Saleson. The 
main office of the company will be in New York 
city. 


Salamandra in Arkansas 
The Reinsurance Company Salamandra of 


Copenhagen, Denmark, has been issued a certi- 
ficate to do business in Arkansas. 


Canning Agency Appointed 
The Canning Agency, Inc., of Brooklyn has 


been appointed Western district agent for the 
Manufacturers Insurance Company of America. 


FIRE INS. CO. 
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Black Tom Explosion Suit 


A suit for the recovery of $18,035 from the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company by the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, a 
London corporation operating in the United 
States from its principal office in Boston, has 
been transferred from the New Jersey Supreme 
Court to the Federal Court at Trenton, and may 
be brought up for trial at the September term 
now in session. The action concerns the break- 
ing of glass windows and doors of forty-four 
persons and firms located in Jersey City. which 
were patrons of the plaintiff, which insures such 
things. Interests and costs are also asked 
by. the insurance company, which wants $6011 
on each of three counts in the litigation. 

It is stated for the plaintiff that the defendant 
company operated a terminal for freight in 
Jersey City, which was known as “Black Tom 
Island;’’ that at this terminal, stored on rail- 
road cars and boats, were large quantities of 
dynamite and other high explosives, and that 
on July 30, 1916, a fire occurred which caused 
detonations that broke the glass in the win- 
dows and doors of the patrons of the plaintiff. 
The insurance company claims negligence by 
the railroad company in that: 

First, it did not use proper care against fire, 
explosions, ete. 

Second, it did not use proper care in guard- 
ing the cars and vessels containing explosives. 

Third, it did not have a sufficient number of 
watchmen to guard against persons being on 
the premises who should not have been there. 

Fourth, it failed to keep a proper water 
supply, fire-fighting apparatus, etc. 

Fifth, it failed to see that a fire in one sec- 
tion of the explosion did not affect the other 
explosives. 

Sixth, it failed to provide a sufficient means 
of communication with the fire and police de- 
partments of Jersey City, which is always ready 
to take care of fires on the island. 

Seventh, it failed to observe Inter-State Com- 
merce regulations in regard to the handling 
and transportation of high explosives. 


Nebraska National Moves to Omaha 
The Nebraska National Insurance Company 
has moved it offices from Lincoln to Omaha, 
the change being due largely to the fact that 
P. F. Zimmer, its secretary-treasurer, is also 
president of the Liberty Fire, of Omaha. Also 
the greater part of the Nebraska National’s 
business is in what is known as Omaha ter- 
ritory. 
Limited to German-Speaking People 
Under the by-laws of the German Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company of North Chicago, with 
its headquarters at No. 514 W. North avenue, 
the company will consent to the assignment of 
a fire policy only if the new owner is capable 
of speaking the German language. This fact 
was discovered when an American family pur- 
chased a residence owned by Mathias Kramer 
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carrying a five-year policy in the German Mu- 
tual Fire with four years yet to run. When 
they asked for an assignment of the policy 
Nicholas J. Schmidt, secretary of the company, 
notified them that they must call in person 
and satisfy the officers that they could speak 
German in accordance with the by-laws passed 
in 1867. 


Motion Picture Film 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
by its Committee on Fire Prevention and En- 
gineering Standards, has prepared an interest- 
ing résumé of results of tests on protective 
requirements for safe storage of motion pic- 
ture film. 

It is illustrated by a number of photographs 
showing fires and the results of tests and ex- 
plosions. 

It treats of the general character of film and 
of particular fires; the nature of gases gener- 
ated; tests of sprinkler protection; the value 
of sub-dividing partitions in vaults; deficiency 
of sub-standard sprinkler systems; rekindling 
of film fires; compartments in vaults; vault 
construction; cabinets; containers, and the 
handling of film. 

Twelve general conclusions are deduced from 
the fire and tests, among them being the ne- 
cessity for sprinkler protection; proper insula- 
tion of masses of film; adequate ventilation; 
good arrangement of work rooms; cleanliness; 
superior construction; inclosed stair exits; 
automatic doors; fixed responsibility and suit- 
able regulation by law. 


“New Mutual Fire Company in Wisconsin 


Articles of incorporation have been approved 
by the authorities for the Co-operators Limi- 
ted Mutual Fire Insurance Company, and a 
charter issued authorizing the company to do 
business in the State of Wisconsin. The arti- 
cles were recorded at the Register of Deeds’ 
office. The incorporators are: 

John Nummivuori, M. Mattila, William Mat- 
tila, H. Passikivi, K. Rissman, E. Parras, K. 
Kintikka, Otto Aund, Matti Tenhunenk, Severi 
Alanne, E. Rasi, V. Sola, J. Merila, Matt Peter- 
son, all of Superior, and Matt Porala of Brule. 
J. B, Lantto is to be secretary. 

A copy of the application has been sent to 
the Insurance Commissioner for approval. As 
soon as the blank has been approved, a drive 
will be made to sign up members, and when 
200 applications have been received the com- 
pany will be ready to do business. 


To Be State Agent in Nebraska 


E. R. Coffin, formerly local agent at Manson, 
Iowa, has been appointed State Agent for Ne- 
braska for the Central National Fire Insurance 
Company of Des Moines. 


Thursday 


Fire Rates Cut in Texas 

Notice has been filed with the State Fire In- 
surance Commission by Horberger, Schmidt & 
Co., general insurance agents, San Antonio, 
Texas, that they propose to make effective in 
the counties of Bexar, Comal, Travis and 
Karnes, a basic rate of fifteen cents on dwell- 
ings, instead of the twenty-five cent rate pro- 
mulgated by the commission, this amounting to 
a cut of forty per cent in the maximum rate. 
This firm has also filed notice that it will put 
in a rate over the entire State on cotton gins 
of $1.50 instead of $2, the rate fixed by the 
commission; and on country gins a basic rate 
of fifty cents instead of $1. This firm is acting 


‘on behalf of two Pennsylvania companies. 


These reduced rates are effective under sec- 
tion two of the State Fire Insurance Law as 
soon as filed to apply. It is expected other 
fire insurance companies operating in Texas 
will meet this reduction. 


*“Three-Quarter Clause’’ Barred 

Frank L, Travis, Superintendent of Insurance 
for Kansas, has sent a letter to Paul W. Terry, 
head of the Kansas inspection bureau, that the 
fire companies operating in this State must 
stop the practice of applying what is known as 
the three-quarter clause in building policies. 

Under the valued policy law for building risks 
there can be no reduction of insurance to three- 
quarters of the value, nor any reduction in 
the payment of the claim to three-quarters of 
the loss; but the full loss must be paid up to 
the face value of the policy, which may be all 
the property is worth, or may be only part of 
the value of the property. 


New Brokerage Firm at Perth Amboy 

The Pierce-Johnson Company, of Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., was chartered with the Secretary of 
State at Trenton last week, with Lloyd P. 
Johnson as the agent, to take over the insur- 
ance business conducted by Pierce & Co., Inc., 
and to operate as brokers and agents in fire, 
accident, fidelity, marine, life and other classes 
of insurance. The capital of the company is 
$25,000. The incorporators are Lloyd P. Thomp- 
son of Perth Amboy and William W. Pierce 
and Albert F. Reitmeyer of Elizabeth, N. J. 


International Increasing Capital 

The International Insurance Company of New 
York, which is well known as a fire reinsurance 
company, is about to increase its capital from 
$200,000 to $1,000,000. This will give the com- 
pany assets of about $5,300,000, and a net sur- 
plus of about $1,000,000, making it the largest 
American reinsurance company. It is antici- 
pated that it will soon form connections where- 
by it will become interested in foreign business. 





JOHN E. KING, Pres. 


Eastern Fire, N. J. 


B. J. ALLEY, Vice=Pres. 


Atlantic City Fire, N. J. 


Pennsylvania Millers. 


KING, ALLEY ano LAWRENCE, Inc. 


Ninety Six Maiden Lane, New York 


Representing the following Companies which are licensed in New York State 


Mill Owners Mutual, lowa. 
-- Pawtucket Mutual Fire, R. I. 
Berkshire Mutual Fire, Mass. 


General Agents for the United States and Canada, including the Metropolitan District. 


ORRIN C. LAWRENCE, Treas. 


JOHN B. SIRICH, Secy. 
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COURSES IN FIRE INSURANCE 


Lectures Will Be Given at the New York 
Board 

Beginning Monday, November 10, the lectures 
comprising the intermediate and junior courses 
in fire insurance given by the Insurance Insti- 
tute of America will be delivered in the offices 
of the New York Board, 123 William street. 
The following are the subjects and speakers: 


JUNIOR YEAR 

History and Principles of Fire Insurance, Ed- 
ward R. Hardy. 

Building Construction, T. C, B. Snell. 

Standard Fire Insurance Policy, Owen A. 
Martin, 

Common Fire Hazards, George S. Jamison. 

Fire Protection and Prevention, James D 
Waite. 

Woodworkers (Special Hazard), Clinton M. 
Cary. 

Hotels, Season Hotels and Lodging Houses, 
George E. Lewis. 

Correspondence, Robert I, Watson. 


INTERMEDIATE YEAR 

Fire Insurance Rating, Edward R. Hardy. 

Fire Insurance Contract—Policy Clauses and 
Forms, William F. Barton. 

Fire Protection—Public and Private, H. E. 
C. Rainey. 

Electrical Fire Hazards, J. F. Forsyth. 

Metal Industry, C. D. Sheffe. 

Garages (Special Hazard), S. H. Quackenbush. 

Printing, Publishing and Binding (Special 
Hazard), John E. Curtis. 

Correspondence (Advanced), Charles E, Case. 
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Auto Accident Investigation 

State officials in Rhode Island are at present 
interested in an investigation in Massachusetts 
to determine whether and to what extent finan- 
cial protection should be provided for the pub- 
lic against damages caused by motor vehicles. 

Hearings which will be conducted soon will 
be held for the purpose of procuring informa- 
tion on compulsory liability insurance for auto- 
mobiles; a State company for providing such 
insurance; the fixing of damages by statute 
without regard to fault and the doing away 
with the common law rights of the injured 
in property or person; the establishment of a 
board for determining the extent of damages 
to property, extent of value of non-fatal in- 
juries under such statute and the making of 
rates by the State for such insurance. 


Inter-Insurance Companies Increasing Auto- 
mobile Writing 

Some of the inter-insurance concerns writing 
automobile risks are doing a large business and 
cutting into the patronage of the regular com- 
panies. The Continental Automobile Insurance 
Association of Springfield, Illinois, announces 
that it has insured more than 4500 cars in the 
past sixty days. It does not write in Chicago 
or the other large cities, and claims that it 
keeps its rates down by restricting its business 
as much as possible to the small towns and 
rural districts. 
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Auto and Marine Insurance 














“All kinds of Insurance 
on Automobiles” 


FIRE THEFT 
COLLISION LIABILITY 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


American Automobile 
Insurance Company 
Pierce Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LAWRENCE B. PIERCE, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. W. DISBROW, President 











AN ORGANIZATION 


Not a mere Company 


—an organization of men, with high ideals, who 
know insurance in all its phases. 


—an organization of men, not a mere cold- 
blooded Company, 
interest of insurance and the broker. 


working smoothly in the 


—an organization, whose officers and department 
managers extend their personal efforts, energy 
and attention to serve the broker. 
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POLICY 


THE IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Fire Automobile 
New York 


Surplus to Policy Holders, $1,404,261.74 





Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


CASUALTY, SURETY & 
MISCELLANEOUS 








New Jersey State Insurance Agents in 
Session 

The State insurance agents participated in 
large numbers in the recent semi-annual meet- 
ing of their association in Trenton House. 
Topics in connection with casualty and fire 
insurance were given consideration, while re- 
ports covering the past six months showed that 
the organization had been very active in in- 
surance matters. 

The association named Thomas C. MOffatt of 
Newark, president of the organizatj6n, with C. 
Lemouge, to be the representatiy@s at the na- 
tional session. A determined t will be made 
at the session for the electi of Fred C. Cox 
of Perth Amboy as presig@nt of the national 
body. Mr. Cox is well kg®wn among the insur- 
ance agents of 









Pool for ne Risks Continues 

The associated companies, which covered 
mine compensation risks and other disaster 
hazards on the pool plan, is to be continued in 
spite of the withdrawal of the Travelers and 
the Travelers Indemnity. Their places are 
to be taken by the United States Fidelity and 
Guarantee and the United States Casualty, the 
new arrangement taking effect November 1. The 
operations of the pool were successful last 
year, with an underwriting profit of at~least 
ten per cent of $10,000,000 of premiums. 


Fifth Consecutive Dividend Declared 


The Allied Mutuals Liability Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a cash dividend of twenty- 
five per cent as of June 30, 1919, it being the 
fifth consecutive year for the company to re- 
turn dividends to its policyholders, 


Indemnity Adjuster Resigns 
Frank L. Ebey, for many years claim ad- 
juster for the Kansas Central Indemnity Com- 
pany of Hutchinson, has resigned. He has not 
determined what line of the insurance busi- 
ness he will undertake, as he has several at- 
tractive offers. 


Insured for Half An Hour 

One of the most universal policies ever writ- 
ten in the financial district of New York was 
taken out recently by a brokers’ office. Fearful 
to run any risk in the light of the many re- 
cent robberies, the broker had a million dollars 
in bonds insured for half an hour while they 
were transferred to a nearby safe deposit vault, 





CRUM & FORSTER 
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It is said that the messenger carrying the 
bonds was accompanied by nineteen armed 
men. 





Internationa] Claim Association’s Meeting at 
Old Point Comfort 

What was designated as the most successful 
meeting of the International Claim Association, 
both in point of attendance and in amount of 
profit derived generally from the discussions 
and addresses, came to a close last week at 
Old Point Comfort, an excellent dinner being 
served as the culminating feature. 

At the closing business session alddresses 
were delivered by Burrell Wright, an Indian- 
apolis lawyer, Walter J. Clark of the Maryland 
Casualty, and Col. Davis of the Reliance Life. 

The election of officers resulted in the selec- 
tion of L. P. Gregory of the Reliance Life for 
president. The other officers elected were: T. 
S. Hogan of the Travelers Protective Associa- 
tion, vice-president; Ralph Ferson of the Hart- 
ford Accident, secretary; Leroy Templeman of 
the Maryland Casualty, treasurer. 

One of the events which afforded particular 
pleasure to members and guests of the con- 
vention was a boat ride to Hampton Roads 
given by Admiral Fletcher, 

University Courses in Insurance 

Columbia University Extension School is 
offering night courses in life, fire, casualty, and 
marine insurance to persons who need elemen- 
tary or intermediate training along those lines, 
and who are either unqualified to matriculate 
or financially unable to attend the day classes. 

Classes opened on Thursday evening last, but 
enrollment is still being accepted. Instruction 
is given and study directed under the super- 
vision of Dr. R. H. Blanchard, who is well known 
for his knowledge of general economics and 
insurance in particulars. A nominal fee of 
twelve dollars per semester is charged for each 
course. 


Election of Surety Underwriters Next Month 


Officers for the Surety Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the city of New York will be elected 
in November. The nominating committee, con- 
sisting of W. H. Conroy, Massachusests Bond- 
ing; Alonzo Oakley, United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty, and Wilmot M. Smith, tna Cas- 
ualty and Surety, will report at the October 
meeting. The association held its first fall 
meeting at the Railroad Club last Thursday. 


Herrick and Auerbach Designated 


The United Firemens of Philadelphia has 
named Herrick & Auerbach of Chicago as its 
Western general agents, effective from Octo- 
ber 1. 





GENERAL AGENTS 


95 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D.C. 


Ff. M. GUND, Mor. western Dept. 
“reeport, Illinois 


NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. ¥. 
Union Fire Ins. Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 


United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 


San Francisco. California 
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Absolute Protection 


TOTO 


is only appreciated when the bur- = 
den of a heavy catastrophe loss is = 
lifted from your shoulders. F 


That protection in the form of 
economical, safe reinsurance is pos- 
sible with our company in connec- 
tion with Compensation, Public and 
General Liability, Accident, Health. 


Automobile or Burglary risks, 


AMERICAN 
REINSURANCE CO. 


HANOVER BANK BUILDING 
N E& W YORK 
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Live Stock Company Expanding 
The Nebraska Live Stock Insurance Com- 
pany of Omaha, Neb. has entered Arkansas, 
being the only company now operating in that 
State doing an exclusive live stock business. 
N. B. Martin of Wynne is the State agent. 


—The number of industrial accidents in Ohio dur- 
ing August increased materially, the total being 13,686, 
or 1452 more than for the month of July. The num- 
ber of fatal accidents, however, was notably smaller, 
only nineteen being reported. 





SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, Iowa 





Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1918 


(Condensed from Statement to U.S. Treas. Dept. 


Admitted Assets... $2,770,083 .82 
Lia. and Reserves.  1,288,016.46 
re 1,000,000. 00 
ee 482,067 . 36 


Eleven Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents 


We Solicit and Write: 
Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 
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~ Insurance Sales Letters 


Open the way to real business—create a keen realization of the value of adequate in- 
surance and prepare the way for a personal call to close the application. More than 400 
salesmen are using Hull's sales creating letters for life, accident, partnership, corporation 
and fire business. An insurance company official writes, ‘Am well pleased with the letters 
Shall be able to make effective use of them.” Request i for folder 11A. 


William S. Hull, Madison, Conn. 

















Agency Wants 








AGENTS WANTED 


To sell an unrestricted Accident and Health policy costing 
$9.00 quarterly. Covers every disease and every accident. 
Liberal commission paid to live producers. 


CENTRAL BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


H. G. ROYER, Pres. 
Cc. O. PAULEY, Sec’y. & Treas. 


Westminster Bldg: 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








WANTED 
FIRE INSURANCE UNDERWRITING MANAGER 


A large Fire Insurance Company, now being 
organized, wishes to get in touch with a man 
of broad Fire underwriting experience. 


Address, Box 68 The Spectator 
135 William Street, New York. 











We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 
to find with an old, conservative life com- 
pany. It will pay anyone interested to in- 


vestigate. All communications confidential. 


Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
135 William Street, New York. 


Prominent Agents and Brokers 














NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


SUPERIOR FIRE OF PA. 
CAPITAL FIRE OF N. H. 


REPUBLIC FIRE OF PA. 
GEORGIA HOME OF GA. 


P. B. DUTTON, MGR., ROCHESTER 




















Prominent Agents and Brokers 








LEON IRWIN & CO.,Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 

Philadelphia Underwriters 

British America Assurance 

United American 

Stuyvesant 


American Eagle 
Fidelity-Phenix 
Automobile-Hartford 
National Union 


Maryland Casualty, 
Bonding Dept. 

New York Plate Glass 

Continental Casualty _ 

Workmen’s Compensation 


Insurance Underwriters Concordia 
National-Hartford 


EXCESS LINES SOLICITED 























J, L. MITCHELL 


Is prepared to successfully negotiate and finance the re-insurance or con= 
solidation of either Legal Reserve, Mutual Assessment or Fraternal Life 
Companies, Associations or Orders. 


Temporary money advanced on strictly private arrangements. 
All communications held personal and confidential. 
Address J. L. MITCHELL, 604 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 





RICKERT-MELLINGER & PRINCE 
GENERAL AGENTS 


LANCASTER OFFICE: 
12-16 W. Orange St. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 
339 Walnut Street 





F. JANSSENS 


2s Agent d’Assurances 
et de 
Reassurances 
Anvers Bruxelles 


2 Courte rue des Claires 28 rue St. Michel 





Actuarial 





FACK LER AND FACKLER 


DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. S. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, F.A.S. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
85 Nassau Street New York 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


141 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 





J H. NITCHIE 
ACTUARY 


19 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
1238 Association Building 


Telephone. Central 3462 CHICAGO 


PAUL L. WOOLSTON 








INSURANCE EXAMINER, ACTUARY 
AND ACCOUNTANT 


MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL 
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Actuarial Actuarial 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL W. H. GOULD 
CONSULTING ACTUARY ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 
76 WEST MONROE STREET CHICAGO 
siiaiaiaaitiiaiiaas 256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
FRANK J. HAIGHT W R. HALLIDAY 
CONSULTING CONSULTING 
ACTUARY ACTUARY 
8Il-812-81I8 HUME-MANSUR BLDG., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. INSURANCE EXCHANGE CHICAGO 





JULIAN C. HARVEY 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 





E. VINEBERG 

Fellow Actuarial Society of America 
CONSULTING ACTUARY, INSURANCE 
EXAMINER 


FAARRIS 


First National Bank Building CHICAGO 





F, M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Burws & SrmaKMAN 


Certified Public Accountants THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA 





JNO. A. COPELAND 


CONSULTING ACTUARY and 
INSURANCE EXAMINER 


709 Srd NATIONAL BANK. ATLANTA, GA. 





T.°& RAFFERTY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Suite 714 Weightman Building 





Complete Rate Books Formulated Philadelphia, Pa 





A SIGTENHORST 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 





NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING WACO, TEXAS 





FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, F.A.I.A. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
402-404 Kraft Building Des Moines, lowa 


Telephone Walnut 8761 








JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


ROOM 1303 165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and Semi-Tropical 
Business 





GEORGE B. BUCK 


ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


256 Broadway New York 





T, J: McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Building OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








Insurance Lawyers 





IRELAND 


GEORGE McILDOWIE & SONS Attorneys-at-Law Belfast, Ireland 
Refer to Equitable Life, Mutual Life, New York Life, Metropolitan, tna Life, John Hancock 
Mutual, Illinois Life, Boston Mutual and American Consul at Belfast. Cables: Mclldowie, Belfas 








Insurance Examiners and Adjusters 





CLAIM SUPERVISION 


The busy claim executive likes to feel that 
the cases he refers to a field representative 
will be promptly and efficiently handled with- 
out further supervision. 


Liabilit 

Compensation R. L. NASE ene 

an Adjuster for Casualty Companies - 

Health 1109-10 Mutual Bldg,, Richmond, Va. Carolina 
aims 
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INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY LIFE AGENT 


Three Companion Pocket Publications 
Unequaled as Canvassing Documents 


THE STANDARD WORK ON PREMIUM RATES AND POLICIES 
The Handy Guide 
to 


Premium Rates, Applications and Policies 
TWENTY=-EIGHTH ANNUAL EDITION, 1919. 


The only work giving complete premium rates and policy 
forms of 165 companies. 

The Handy Guide presents the facts concerning premium 
rates, surrender values, policies and applications of the active 
life insurance companies of the country. 

Its value to every progressive agent is incalculable. 

In the many years of its publication The Handy Guide has 
maintained the highest reputation for reliability and complete- 


ness. 
Price, in flexible binding, $3.00 


Vest Pocket 
Life Agents’ Brief 


1919 EDITION 


The most convenient work on premium rates, net cost, cash 
values and policy provisions. 

Premium rates for 125 companies shown at a glance. All 
companies listed under each age. 

Policy provisions clearly indicated for all companies under 
appropriate headings, including military and naval service 
clauses. 

Net cost shown for ten years of actual experience. No 
estimates or guesswork. 

Cash values presented in most comprehensive form. 

The best pol | cheapest work for agents. 


Price, in flexible binding, $1.50 


THE MOST COMPLETE BOOK ON DIVIDENDS 


Annual and 
Deferred Dividends 


1919 EDITION 


Presenting in compact form the amount of annual dividends 
payable in 1919 on the three leading forms of policy contracts, 
viz: Ordinary Life, Twenty-payment Life and Twenty-year 
Endowment at ages 25, 30, 35, 40, 45, 50, 55 and 60, and 
covering twenty years of issue. ‘ 

Also dividends paid in 1918 running back thirty years and 
by five-year periods prior. 

Complete showing of net costs for each of the past ten years, 
as well as under the present schedule. 


Price, in flexible binding, $2.00 
ORDER THESE THREE PUBLICATIONS TODAY 
Liberal Discount Allowance on Quantity Orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





EVERY INSURANCE MAN 


Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 





Kg a Inspector or Adjuster is 
B ) ELIGIBLE 
RSMo TO THE 


3 9 ™ e ® 
Iowa State Traveling Men’s Association 
“Oldest and Best’’ 
Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 
Insurance to February Ist, 1920, for $2.00 
Write for Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y-Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 











A new and complete work of instruction for Investigators 
and Adjusters for Casualty Insurance Companies. 


INVESTIGATORS and ADJUSTERS 
HANDBOOK 


By Frep H. Ress, LL.M. 


A Text Book on Automobile, Team, General Liability, 
Workmen’s Compensation, Burglary and Theft Insurance. 


Part I—Investigation—Part II—Adjustment. 


A work needed by every investigator, adjuster, agent and 
broker dealing with casualty lines. 


Price in flexible binding, $2.50 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Cxaicago OFFICE 135 Wriu1aM STREET 
Insugnance ExcHanGcE NEW YORK 

















NATIONAL FIRE 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


C. H. MILLER, Pres.-Treas. W. P. LEWIS, Secretary 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY Ist, 1919 


ASSETS 
Municipal Bonds and Stocks (Market Value)............. $308,163.00 
Cee Come MGs GN TAU ae. 5. 535 eiclae oe. oe vo bd cieccewcan‘we 41,409.83 
Premiums in course of collection... ...........cccceeecece 94,681.91 
DEOMI Ts cs 5'6. 6 G2 dada d aad uacadedaws ne ehdwesdee. 2,777.05 
Watt GIN EMMONS oh oo ean sake abce nn cécdeda 3,500.00 
WOURs 6 i ceedsnacaaccwaseduercs dascackebannic $450,531.79 
LIABILITIES 

Reserve for unpaid losses...............c008 $8,000.00 

Reserve for unearned premiums............. 183,263.69 

$191,263.69 

Wee Caan a ws 0 oc 3a i etcdhdceccass 259,268.10 
WORM ad eu wdbsigecgedsaednanadsdeacetsateai $450,531.79 


JAMES R. SKINNER 


Managing Underwriter 


EVANS BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Risks accepted throughout U. S. and Canada 
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IN THE CENTER OF THE U.S. A. 


is located a big, vigorous, and growing institu- 
tion of Life Insurance. 


Our geographical location enables us to render 
exceptional service to our policyholders and field 
force. 


Over $200,000,000 of insurance in force. 


Investigate for yourself. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 




















FIRST SUPPLEMENT TO THE HANDY GUIDE FOR 1919 


The Spectator Company has issued the first supplement to the 
1919 edition of The Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Applications 
and Policies. This supplement contains new policies and the rates 
thereon for such companies as have recently issued new forms, thus 
bringing The Handy Guide fully up to date. Copies will be furnished 

_to those subscribers to The Handy Guide whose names appear on our 
books at twenty-five cents each. The price to non-subscribers will 
be fifty cents. The Handy Guide, with the supplement bound in, 
will be furnished for $3.25, plain edition; $3.50, indexed edition; sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. Address all orders to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET, 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 


THE CALL OF THE WEST 


Where Nature and Industry Combine 
under the Inspiration of the Wonderful 
“Spirit of the West,”—The Spirit of Prog- 
ress—in furnishing the Life Insurance Sales- 
man a field where his highest ideals may be 
realized in the fullest measure. Where the 
sun shines 365 days in the year and there are 
no limitations of weather conditions te hand- 
icap Ambition’s urge of the man who WILL. 


THE WEST COAST LIFE is calling for Reapers—salesmen 
of successful experience and high ideals in Life Insurance Service 
—to join its FOURTH CAMPAIGN OF THE GOLDEN 
HARVEST, which began September lst and will continue 
throughout the remainder of the year. 

















The harvest is ripe for the sale of West Coast Service and the 
financial rewards are unusually liberal and attractive to life 
underwriters who desire to build a profitable future in the land 
of perennial sunshine and prosperity. 


If YOU feel the Call of the West, obey that impulse by writing 
at once to 
CHAS. W. HELSER, Vice-President 
“WEST COAST LIFE” 
376 Pine Street 


San Francisco, Cal. 














Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Dork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


PAID FOR LOSSES 


$105,437,708.58 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1919 


$5,000,000.00 


ie Tae FOR rtteg OTHER LIABILITIES 


15,231,512.92 


NET SURPLUS 


10,619,509.09 
30,851,022.01° 


*Includes $134,574. Excess Deposit in Canada 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31st, 1918 


United States Government Liberty Loar bonds owned 
by the Company exceed its entire capital stock of 
$5,000,000—a striking indication of true patriotism 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Western Department 
WALTER H, SAGE, Gen’! Mér. 
INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 
76 West Monroe St., Chicage, IIL. 

Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 
Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts. 
15 William Street, New York City 

















Western Michigan 
General Agency Openings 
OUR POLICIES SELL 
"RATES PER $1,000 
YX ELS || a re $33.00 LES | Ee $14.50 
I oy ceca’ $16.00 ee OE okccccvccnt $17.50 


NATIONAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


DES MOINES, IOWA 











Home Friendly Society 
of Baltimore, Maryland 
has grown so in popularity until it 1s now generally conceded to be 
“fone of the leading Industrial life insurance companies in America” 
issuing LIFE, HEALTH and ACCIDENT Policies. 
Write for 


Rates ana Terms to Agents 
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THE SHENANDOAH LIFE 


of Roanoke, Virginia, has of course exceeded 
all previous records as of the first six months 
of 1919. We are not bragging especially 
about this, although an increase of over 
185% is not a bad record. All Companies 
are experiencing unprecedented business, and 
we are getting our share of it, and think out 
progress in equal ratio all along the line has 
been phenomenal. Men of ability and ex- 
perience who wish to make an Agency con- 
nection with a young Company whose future 
is assured, and a Company who will assure 
their future, will be interested in addressing 
me. 
° 
Gaylord Davidson 
Agency Manager 


Roanoke Virginia 





The 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Pittsfield, Mass, 
Inc. 1851 





W. D. WYMAN, President 





























A purely mutual company, issuing all desirable 
forms of life insurance. 


Attractive Literature 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life 
Agents may be benefited by corre- 
sponding with 


W. S. WELD 
Superintendent of Agencies 



































If you are looking for an opportunity 
to render efficient and satisfactory 


Service 


as a Life Insurance Salesman and 
have a proper regard for your client’s 
interests, investigate the record, 
financial condition and policy con- 
tracts of the HOME LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK. 


Wm. A. Marshall, President, 


and then communicate with Geo. W. 
Murray, Superintendent of Agencies, 
regarding terms of Agency Contract. 


























NEW HAMPSHIRE 


3.779,56967 | | 4. 810.10 
camaeal con 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


333-470 70 | 1.57 78. 330 30 82 
—'Aocesre. N.H. —_ 


6.350.079.09 1,725. ES 
| 6,515,829. 58 2. O06. 944.79 


Fisieee ipsa | 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $4,574,107.74 ~ 
POLICY HOLDERS SURPLUS $3,657,502.08) 
> —_— 
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Cc. A. PALMER, Prest. S. D. ANDRUS, Vice-Prest. 
W. A. ELDRIDGE, Sec. and Managing Underwriter. 


The Inter-State Fire Insurance Co. 


OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
406-412 DIME BANK BUILDING 


gh SNES Tree Ba AG re OR TOS Te SOR: $616,934.38 
LIABILITIES, INCLUDING CAPITAL............ 553,387.67 

PO eS ono as os sce ecinisse Gis see ae aee $58,546.71 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS................ $317,696.71 


AGENTS WANTED IN MICHIGAN, OHIO, INDIANA AND ILLINOIS 








THE COST OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 
A leaflet that is attracting wide attention and making a deep impres- 
sion on those who read it. Agents are using it with wonderful effect. 
This leaflet should be placed in the hands of every rich or well-to-do 
man in the country. 
This valuable aid to the procuring of business should be used by 
all life insurance salesmen for distribution among prospects. 


Revised to conform to the new Federal Estate Tax Law of 1919 


Sample Copy. 6 6.c50<i0 s0 <1 Pa BOO Copies... «<5 sieecss $40. 

ey BO COPIER i610 :6 5s es oc |G: EM 8 ea eeaeteerscerec (OO 

PRICHEOUTOO! (oc oot meceren EO: POGO I 554.5. a SOB 
10,000 COpies..».06. 6005 60 $400. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CuicaGo OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





THE 


Boston Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


“The Company of the 


77 Kilby Street “7% Company of BOSTON, MASS. 


H. O. EDGERTON,President E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
ROBERT KING, Supt. of Agencies 
A corporation organized and operating under the Insurance laws of 
Massachusetts. All desirable forms of up-to-date contracts issued, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly simple and their 
benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. 











Reserves and Surplus to Policyholders 


A Good Policy 


$1,685,000.00 
—azRN “Zin |” 
orTHE R al LIFE 
F E HEALTH 
Lo ACCIDENT 
NE OLICY 
NE REMIUM 


Protection to you 
while living, andt: 
yours afterwards 


Good Agency Cor- 
tracts to Reliable 
“Live” Insurance 
Men—Write today 


INSURANCE CO. 
SEATTLE, U. S. A. 





D. B. MORGAN 
President 


Home Offices, Northern Life Building 
Fourth Ave. and Seneca St. 


























Fire Casualty Life 
RE-INSURANCES 
WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Excellent Opportunities for 
Two General Agencies 
in Illinois 


Contract Direct with Home Office 


For particulars address 


E. S. Albritton, 2nd Vice=President Saint Paul, Minnesota 











The Sub agent who is producing a fair amount of 
good business would do well to tie up under our direct 
contract with the Company and secure home office 
assistance and full general agent’s commissions. 

The young company appreciates the value of a good 
representative. Here is a chance to grow with a 
growing company. 


PURITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1907 
HOME OFFICE PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








SALARY AND COMMISSION 


offered to capable man to manage an im- 
portant open territory, comprising seven 
counties in Pennsylvania. Address 


W. E. NAPIER, Secretary 


SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 














Extracts from Report of Examination of 


Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915. 


“It is noteworthy that this Company was organized 
without any: promotion expenses.”’ 

“T beg to report further that I find the Company in 
excellent financial condition. The volume of its business 
has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and its 
funds are being carefully conserved under expert super- 
vision,” . 


_ HOME OFFiCE, DALLAS, TEXAS. 





Darwin W. Johnson, Sec’y and Treas. 


. D. Powers, President : 
Louis G. Russell, Mgr. Industrial dept 


. Smith Homans, Asst. Sec’y and Actuary 


Commonwealth Life Ins. Co. 


Home Office: Commonwealth Bidg., 106-110 South Fifth St. 
Louisville, Ky. 


THE PARTICIPATING COUPON DIVIDEND POLICY 


is the most liberal and up-to-date contract and is the 
easiest seller on the market. 


We have some good territory in Kentucky and Alabama still open, 
and to first class men, we can offer a good proposition. 


Address the Company 
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HUGH R. LOUDON, Manager. 
J. B. KREMER, Deputy Manager. 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent. 















N. ENGLAND STATES, NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 






















PENNSYLVANIA, MARYLAND, DELAWARE, 5 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, VIRGINIA, S 
WEST VIRGINIA, NORTH CAROLINA, m 
5 \ “SOUTH CAROLINA, OHIO, ae 
= rs) INDIANA, KENTUCKY, o2 Pp 
2343 \.. TENNESSEE. >= 
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Ww. S. WARREN, Mor. 
R. H. PURCELL, Asst. Mgr. 
W. P. ROBERTSON, Dep’y Asst. Mgr. a> 
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The statement of the condition of the United States Branch on the Ist of : , 
anuary, I9QI9Q, in accord 
of the State of New York, is as follows: , J y, 1919 ance with the laws 


oe CC ee (+t ver uNenweewReNee eae ebeunNenbesenaemed 
SD 6 ss cexkvisaKeusnnasansnsmatcuneumunisvemadasuieieresmnaaen ee 





NG cee ya apnea araaen teteececeeecesecscees — $4,880,795.09 


As an illustration of the Company’ ice i a ; , ; 
: y s practice in maintaining its Assets in the United States in a year of excessive lo 
the following figures may interest policyholders : y ve loss 


Year. Assets at January 1. Income. nditur: 
1906 (San Francisco Fire)..............000 ‘ $12,234,048 $8,144,207 $9,888,323 
. _ MEE Secnursendvnensarennsseueenenewens io Se 0t—*—ié‘“‘we te 
—_ showing Excess or EXPENDITURE Of.........0eeeeeee CTT TT EC en eye $1,744,116 
nd INCREASE oF Assets in the same NE hese seniesrsiaicenieumsseneeseeen inicenedasaaesetaead ‘101,013 


Procress of the United States Branch: Net Premiums—1848 ; - 
: —1848, $4,519; 1858, $471,988: 1868, $1,739,620; 1878, 
$2,422,126; 1888, $3,928,010; 1898, $4,979,422; 1908, $7,427,618; 1917, $10,258,137; 1918, $11,618,840.85. oe : 
Losses—The amount paid in satisfaction of fire losses in the United States to the beginning of the present year ex- 


ceeds $160,000,000. This lar i i i i , - ; 
; 3900000. 2 ge sum, in conjunction with the growth of the Company’s business, evinces the confid 
of the public and the faithfulness with which the Company’s losses are adjusted and settled. on 
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THE TWO REPUBLICS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


EL PASO, TEXAS 
A.H.RODES, - - = President 


Our Slogan—Every man has an insurability. 


Does this interest you, Mr. Agent ? 











Look! 
Listen! 
A Michigan Company 


for 


Michigan People 


Stop! 


Detroit, Michigan Liberal Contracts to Live Agents 


ELMER FB. DEARTH Upto the minute policies. Write us. 














WE WANT AGENTS 


President 
to push our five=-point-nitie policies. 
Excellent Iowa territory and liberal 
contracts for men of good reputation. 


e “THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 


A. L. HART, Agency Mgr. 
Home Office—Register Tribune Bldg.—Des Moines, Iowa 








THE INDUSTRIAL 
CLAIM ADJUSTER 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


Useful for all Accident and Health Insurance Agents, 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER has been prepared to help in- 
dustrial accident and health insurance agents to increase their earning capa - 
city. From this book they will learn how not to solicit persons who cannot 
be accepted for accident and health insurance. 


Frequently an agent is called upon to adjust claims, and if he is in posses- 
sion of this book he can tell approximately how long the disability, for which 
claim is made, should last, thus assisting prompt settlement. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER contains the technical and pop- 
ular names of accidents and diseases and is so completely indexed that the 
description of any accident or illness can be found without trouble; also a 
variety of other information useful to the accident agent, including the names 
of all bones of the body, table of heights and weights used in accident and 
health insurance, a table for computing weekly indemnity and a table for 
computing monthly indemnity. 


Constant use of this book by the industrial accident and health insurance 
solicitor will result in fewer postponements and rejections of applications 
as well as less dissatisfaction on the part of the claimants. 





140 pages published in vest pocket size for ready reference. 
Price, in flexible leather binding, $1.00 


Liberal discount will be allowed on orders of 100 or 
more copies. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 























THE COLONIAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


welcomes men with a good past who 
seek a better future 


Ideal contracts in a square=deal company 


E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, President 
GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President DUNBAR JOHNSTON, Secretary 
CHAS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-Pres. S.R. DROWN, Supervisor of Agencies 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 





SAFETY for 
THE WIDOW’S MONEY 


Through The, 


MONTHLY 
INCOME 
PLAN 





A brilliant presentation of 
the Monthly Income Policy 
is just off the press and is 
ready to supply to those 
-desiring a powerful aid to 
the sale of this great busi- 
ness-building policy, now 
just coming into its own. 


Printed attractively as an 
8-page leaflet, vest-pocket 
size. 








A Sample Will Convince You 
Send For It. 





The Insurance Field Company 


INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 617 Louisville, Ky 
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Service Financial Stability Non-Technical Contracts 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 


.IABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
OF LONDON 


THE PIONEER AND LEADING LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER 
AND FLY WHEEL, ACCIDENT. HEALTH, 
FIDELITY, SURETY, BURGLARY AND 
PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


SAMUEL APPLETON 


United States Manager 


33 Broad Street, Boston 


Dwight & Hilles,s Resident Mgrs. for N.Y. State; S6 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 














210th Year 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
OF LONDON 





FOUNDED 1710 





54 Pine Street, New York 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


United States Branch: 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
76 West Monroe Street 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 
The real strength of an insurance company is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE HANOVER is an absolute assurance of the 
eecurity of its policy. ai iene 
. Emory Warfield, President Fred. A. Hubbar ice-Presiden 
E Ss. go A Secretary William Morrison, Asst. Secy. 


Home Office, Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St., New York 
Howie & Cain, General Agents Metropolitan District, 95 William St., N. Y. 





Cyuaran Pe i und 
Life , 
Stteveitchiten 
@hiitolatel 


PURE LIFE 
INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 


PATRACTIVE 
GQNTRACTS for 
OF ABILITY 





N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts, _ . 


CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 


NEW YORK 


CHARLES H. HOLLAND, PRESIDENT 











GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


ae 
‘ase 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


If you are a capable Insurance 
Salesman we have an attractive 
offer. 


For particulars address 
JAMES A. EDGAR, Jr. 
Manager of Agencies 











COMMONWEALTH CASUALTY COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST CASUALTY COMPANY 
ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE _ 
AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS INSURANCE 

NO OTHER LINES BEST POLICIES LOWEST RATES 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE Service 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 
CONSTANTLY INCREASING BUSINESS and 
FINANCIAL STRENGTH 














NOW Is The Time To PUSH Your Casualty Business 


for Automobile, Workmen’s Compensation, Liability, 
Let us help you PUSH Physician’s, Druggist’s Liability, Pilate Glass, Burg- 
lary, Accident, Health & Disability Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds. AN 
AGENCY WITH THIS COMPANY MEANS SERVICE TO YOU AND YOUR 
PATRONS. Write Home Office for Particulars. 
This Company operates in Arizona, Colorado, California, Indiana, Kansas, Missouri; 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas and Utah. 


Spits! WESTERN INDEMNITY CO.. Dallas, Texas 


Assets 
over $1,200.060 











PIONEER LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
Kansas City, Mo. 


POLICIES THAT SELL 


Double Indemnity for accidental death. 
Total and Permanent disability benefits, 
Partial disability benefits. 
Surgical Operation benefits. 
Annual Dividends. 
Policy loan insurance. 
Freedom, occupation and travel. 


TERR#ITORY OPEN IN MISSOURI AND KANSAS. 
John W. Cooper, President. 














THIS IS TOM JONES’ WIDOW 


Tom Jones believed in spending his money as he made it, but after his death his 
widow had none to spend. The situation (set forth in a six-page folder) is brought 
home so poignantly to the man who needs the lesson, that the company using this 
little publication virtually adds the equivalent of many salesmen to its list. Price: 
per copy, 10 cents; 50 copies, $1.50; 100 copies, $2.50; 500 copies, $10.00; 1,000 copies, 
$15.00; 5,000 copies, $65.00; 10,000 copies, $125.00. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 William Street 


Cx1caco OFFICE 
New YorE 


Insurance Exchange 





THE SPECTATOR 


XVill 











A:FARM: MORTGAGE 


BEHIND 


EVERY: POLICY 


WHY OUR 


AGENTS SUCCEED RAPIDLY 
12 REASONS 





1—We Insure Both MEN and WOMEN on equal terms. Women are important factors 
in business to-day. 
2—We Sell both PARTICIPATING and NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES—A Big 
Advantage in meeting competition. 
3—WE INSURE TOTAL ABSTAINERS AT REDUCED RATES—How many Total Ab- 
stainers could you insure if you could offer this advantage? How much would it help 
your organization? 
4—WE GIVE SERVICE TO AGENTS—Every man is given assistance and instruction 
until he is a success. Every man must make good. He is our partner—His Success 
is our Success. ; 
5—OUR OWN MEN GET ALL OUR GOOD POSITIONS. All promotions are made from 
the ranks of our own agents. Each man has an opportunity with us—Something to 
work for all the time. 
6—WE SELL SPECIAL POLICIES which are up to the minute, giving the agent the 
advantage of the ‘‘Best Sellers’’ in the Insurance Market.. Every Policy the best 
we can make it. Special Policies for Total Abstainers. 
7—WE GUARANTEE TO SAVE FOUR PREMIUMS on a 20-Pay Policy and give divi- 
dends besides. This policy is our G. P. A. It is our best seller—FOURTEEN MIL- 
LION OF IT IN FORCE. 
8—WE SELL THE BEST INCOME POLICIES we can make on both Participating and 
Non-Participating plans. A check from beyond the grave is Daddy’s monthly con- 
tribution to the family. 
9—WE GIVE SERVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS. When the policy is placed our Service 
has just begun. Death Claims are allowed within 30 minutes after proofs received 
at Home Office and check immediately issued. No delay. No red tape. This Service 
makes our agents popular. 
10—WE HAVE A FARM MORTGAGE BEHIND EVERY POLICY. No investments are 
made in any other Securities (except Liberty Bonds). Rate of interest 6.2%. 


11—WE ARE DEVELOPING NEW TERRITORY and making new 
agents. WE MAKE THE CHANCE FOR YOU TO MAKE GOO 


12—We offer to good, clean men a LIFETIME CONTRACT direct with the Company, giving 
full advantage of all there is in the business and in the best territory in the world. 


opportunities for our 
D. 


TO GOOD, CLEAN MEN WE OFFER SUCCESS 
MAY WE PROVE OUR OFFER? 








PEORIA LIF SNE 


PEORIA ILLINOIS 
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